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Memorabilia. __ 


RUSKIN (in ‘Sesame and Lilies’) has 
shown us how to read, and Alice Meynell 
(in her book on. him) has shown us how we 
must read Ruskin, if we read him at all. 


... only by exquisitely close reading can we dis- 
tinguish and reconcile. 14). 
... inner concentrations of thought that make. . . 
arduous reading to a real reader. (56). 
A reader who has spared himself the pains of 
close following might think him to have taught 
fone thing], whereas in this passage [on the con- 
wey)... 13 
... the intricacies of this argument. (20). 
... his subtle and exact—essentially aoe 
) 














—reasoning. . . ’ 
... Severe in its intensity of thought and in the 
closeness of the hold this adventurous and resolute 
mind takes upon some discovered track of thought, 
and compels the reader to attempt the path. (227). 
— it was always, as he says in regard to the reader, 
“accuracy I asked of him, not sympathy; patience 
not zeal; apprehension, not sensation.” (69) 
Never was reader more modest than she: ‘‘the 
matter is full of difficulty to the reader ’”’ 
(207), ‘‘here again I lose the proof of the 
argument ’’ (66) : 

The argument is difficult—difficult in the pro- 
longed study made by him who wrought it from 
the beginning to the end; most difficult to present 
sufficiently in a brief commentary such as this, (11). 
Never was reader more hesitant in her doubts, 
More minute in her objections, more temper- 
ate in her protests: ‘‘ It is right that I should 
quote this unjust passage ’’ (185). 

But we were looking through her book not 
for the sake of Ruskin, Those passages, and 
others which we have had to sacrifice with 
Tegret, are all relevant to Mr. C. S. Lewis’s 
lecture: ‘Hamlet, the Prince or the Poem ?’ 
relevant to our difficulties both with under- 
standing the argument, and with abridging it. 

Mr. Lewis speaks and writes with such 
charm and wit and humour (and, where he 
sees need, force) that his audience must have 
come away delighted, but yet to think it over, 








as of course he would wish. But when we 
read or see ‘Hamlet’ he wants us to give 
ourselves up to our ‘‘ immediate and spon- 
taneous reaction.’’ If we start thinking it 
over ‘‘in cold blood ’’ (9, 17) we shall give 
ourselves up to 


the abstract pattern of motives and characters which 
we build up as critics when the actual flavour or 
tint of the poetry is already fading from our 
minds. (11). 


We shall be torn between the critics: 


those who think the play bad and those who [a] 
agree in thinking it good and in placing its goodness 
almost wholly in the character of the hero, while 
[5] disagreeing as fo what that character is (6); 
rea that character in a dozen different ways 
(7); 


between those who say that Hamlet ‘‘ did not 
delay at all but went to work as quickly as 
the circumstances permitted ’’ (Ritson), those 
who say that he had adequate motives for his 
delay, and thirdly those ‘‘ who explain the 
procrastination by his psychology.’’ Mr. 
Lewis accepts Hamlet’s own word for it that 
he did procrastinate, but, without quoting 
Lowell, he will not have it ‘‘ that the whole 
plot hinges upon the character of Hamlet ”’ 
(‘Shakespeare Once More’). He says: 


I confess myself a member of that school which 
has lately been withdrawing our attention from the 
characters to fix it on the plays... Aristotle has 
long seemed to me to be simply ;ight when he 
says that tragedy is an imitation not of men but 
of action and life and happiness and misery. By 
action he means, no doubt, not what a modern 
producer would call action but rather situation. (8). 

I do not say that the characters . . . count for 

nothing. But the first thing is to surrender onself 
to the poetry and the situation. . . 
[Instancing Orsino and Richard II:] Both these 
characters speak golden syllables, wearing rich 
clothes, and standing in the centre of the stage. 
After that, they may be wicked, but it can only 
be with a passionate and poetic wickedness; they 
may be foolish, but only with follies noble and 
heroical. For the poetry, the clothes, and the 
stance are the substance; the character “as it 
would have to be in real life’’ is only a shadow. 
It is often a very distorted shadow. (9). 


To abridge the argument dreadfully : 


because of its poetry, the true hero of the play 
is man—haunted man—man with his mind on the 
frontier of two worlds, man unable quite to reject 
or quite to admit the supernatural, man struggling 
to get something done as man has struggled from 
the beginning, yet—incapable of achievement be- 
cause of his inability to understand either himself 
or his fellows or the real quality of the universe 
which has produced him. (16) 


It ig ‘Sin cold blood ’’ that we are not to 
think about ‘Hamlet.’ We are not to 
depoeticize it. 


I am trying to recall attention from the things 
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an intellectual adult notices to the things a child 
or a peasant notices—night, ghosts, a castle... a 
willow-fringed brook and a sad lady drowned, a 
graveyard ... and amidst all these a pale man 
in black clothes . . . with his stockings coming 
down, a dishevelled man whose words make us at 
once think of loneliness and doubt and! dread, of 
waste and dust and emptiness, and from whose 
hands or from our own, we feel the richness of 
heaven and earth and the comfort of human affec- 
tion slipping away. 


But to recollect, remember, and recreate 
‘Hamlet’ so, is not to be ‘‘ a sort of literary 
Peter Pan who does not grow up.”’ 


. . only those adults who have retained, with what- 
ever additions and enrichments, their first childish 
response to poetry unimpaired, can be said to have 
grown up at all... Growth is the synthesis of 
change and continuity, and where there is no con- 








tinuity there is no growth. 


We print elsewhere another view of this 
lecture by one of our most valued contributors, 
and yet another view of ‘Hamlet’ by Mat- 
thew Arnold. 


(THUCYDIDES wrote the story of the first 

democracy in history, and of the fortunes 
and fall of its empire, but his pages contain 
the modern world-scene in miniature. An- 
cient Greece is twentieth-century Europe, in- 
capable of union, tearing itself to pieces in 
wars which it did not desire but could not 
avoid. Here are familiar phenomena—demo- 
cracy and imperialism, the class struggle, the 
revolutionary spirit, the technique of aggres- 
sion, cynical Real-politik, the importance of 
sea-power, even Quislings and evacuation 
problems. The tale is told by a great political 
thinker, whose penetrating insight and 
dramatic power caused Macaulay to call him 
the ‘‘ greatest historian that ever lived.” 
His work, slightly abridged, presented in 
translation with an introduction and notes 
by Sir Richard Livingstone is to be included 
in ‘ The World’s Classics.’ 


THE large circle of friends and admirers of 
the late George Gordon, President of 
Magdialen and Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, will welcome a forthcoming 
collection of his letters the more so because of 
the scarcity of more formal monuments to 
his learning and literary craftsmanship. 
Like Walter Raleigh, Gordon contrives to 
animate his letters with that love of living 
that was so pre-eminently characteristic of 
him. In them; untroubled by the relentless 
‘finality of print,” his zest for life finds 
free expression; life in the family, with 
friends, in college and university, adventures 
in soldiering and administration, in scholar- 
ship and literature. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LETTERS OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


THE London School of Economics hag in 

preparation a new collection of the letters 
of John Stuart Mill, It hopes to publish in 
the first instance a complete collection of his 
letters up to 1847 or 1848. This may be later 
followed by a further volume or further 
volumes, For the period till 1847, which in 
H. 8. R. Elliot’s ‘ Letters of John Stuart 
Mill’ is represented by only forty-four 
letters, about a hundred unpublished letters 
and nearly two hundred letters published in 
other places have already been traced. (A list 
of the latter has been printed in The Times 
Literary Supplement, 13 Feb. 1943.) The aim 
of the work will be to make the collection as 
far as possible complete and definitive. The 
London School of Economics is therefore 
anxious to get in contact with all owners of 
letters by John Stuart Mill. Any information 
assisting in the tracing of such letters belong- 
ing to any period of Mill’s life will be grate- 
fully received by The Chairman, Economic 
Research Division, London School of Econo 
mics (war-time address), The Hostel, Peter- 
house, Cambridge, England. 

The London School of Economics will 
greatly appreciate any offers of the loan of 
such letters or communications of informa- 
tion which may help in tracing such letters 
(including references to published letters not 
listed below or to the originals of already 
published letters), Autograph letters should 
not be sent unless by registered post. 





The article in The Times Literary Supple- 

ment was as follows: 
J. S. Mrtxi’s CoRRESPONDENCE 

When in 1910 Mr. Hugh S. R. Elliot edited 
his two volumes of “The Letters of John 
Stuart Mill ’’ he had before him rough drafts 
of ‘‘ many thousands ’’ of letters, comprising 
probably the greater part of all the letters 
written by Mill during the last twenty-six 
years of hig life. From this wealth of material 
Mr. Elliot published a selection which might 
well satisfy us so far as this part of Mill’s 
life is concerned. But. for the period till 
1847, the year in which Mill reached his forty- 
first year and completed his second magnum 
opus, the ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy, 








no such dirafts seem to have been availa le. 
Mr. Elliot was fortunate enough to secure 
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for this earlier period three series of hitherto 
unpublished letters, to Thomas Carlyle, John 
Sterling and Edward Bulwer; and a selec- 
tion from these is included in his volumes. 
Yet, interesting as these are, they represent 
only a few sides of Mill’s intellectual develop- 
ment during the formative and the most 
productive time of his life, which was also 
the period in which in many ways he took 
a much more active part in public affairs 
than he did later. Not only many of his 
varied interests, but also fairly long inter- 
vals of his life are entirely unrepresented 
in Mr. Elliot’s collection, 


SCATTERED LETTERS 


How important many of Mill’s other letters 
of this early period are, not only for the 
widerstanding of his own development, but 
for the intellectual history of the time in 
general, is shown by the numerous smaller 
collections and single letters which have been 
published at various dates. They include, 
apart from the comparatively well-known 
collections of his correspondence with Auguste 
Comte and Gustave d’Kichthal, many others, 
no less interesting, which have fallen in un- 
deserved oblivion. Indeed, for the period till 
1847, for which Mr. Elliot’s two volumes 
contain forty-six letters, certainly more than 
160 letters (or fragments of letters) by Mill 
had already been printed before 1910 and at 
least another twenty-five have been published 
since; yet only one of the previously pub- 
lished letters was included in Mr, Elliot’s 
collection, it seems because a copy which 
@Eichthal had made for Mill forty years 
after it had been first written was found 
among Mill’s papers, As not even a complete 
list of these published letters appears to exist 
in print, the following summary, including 
in chronological order all the other published 
letters by Mill, written prior to 1848, may 
be of interest : — 

(1) A. Bain, ‘John Stuart Mill,’ 1882: 
three letters written by Mill as a boy and 
fifteen fragments of letters to members of 
Mill’s family or to Bain. 

(2) Eugéne d’Eichthal, ‘‘ Letters of John 
Stuart Mill to Gustave d’Eichthal,’’ Cosmo- 
polis, An International Monthly Review 
(London and New York), vol. VI, April and 
May, 1897, and vol, IX, February and March, 
1888: twenty letters written 1829-42 (and 
deven further letters written in French 
1864-71), These letters (those of the earlier 
period in French translations), together with 
some of the replies and a few additional 
letters by Mill of the later period, were 








republished in J. S. Mill ‘‘ Correspondence 
inédite avec Gustave d’Eichthal, 1 1842 ; 
ar ” ; Paris, 1898. 

, 4) E. B. de Fonblanque, ‘‘ The Life and 
Labours of Albany Fonblanque,”’ 1874; and 
“J. S. Mill, Notices of his Life and Work, 
re rinted from the Examiner,’ 1873: ten 
substantial and partly overlapping fragments 
of letters to Albany Fonblanque, 1831-41. 

(5) Richard Garnett, ‘‘ The Life of W. J. 
Fox,” edited by Edward Garnett, 1910: thir- 
teen letters to J. W. Fox, 1832-37. 

(6) William Knight, ‘‘ Letters of J. S. Mill 
to Prof. John Nicholl,” Fortnightly Review, 
vol. 61, May, 1897: twelve letters to John 
Nicholl, 1833-48 (mainly 1833-35). 

(7) ‘‘ The Life of Edward Bulwer, First 
Lord Lytton,’’ by his grandson the Earl of 
aa 1913: three letters to Bulwer, 1836- 


(8) Harriet Grote, ‘‘The Philosophical 
Radicals of 1832,’”’ 1866: one fragment of a 
letter to Mrs. Grote, 1837, 

(9) R. E. Leader, ‘‘ Life and Letters of 
John Arthur Roebuck,’”’ 1897; one fragment 
of a letter to Francis Place, 1837 (apparently 
the same letter is also referred to with a 
brief quotation in Graham Wallas, ‘‘ The 
Life of Francis Place,’’ 1908). 

(10) G. D. M. Towers, ‘‘ John Stuart Mill 
and the London and Westminster Review,’’ 
Atlantic Monthly, vol. LXTX, 1892: twenty- 
one letters to John Robertson, 1837-39. 

(11) Mrs. Fawcett, ‘‘ The Life of the Right 
Hon. Sir William Molesworth, Bart.’’: two 
letters and two fragments of letters to Moles- 
worth, 1838-40. 

(12) ‘‘ Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John 
Stuart Mill, John Sterling and Robert 
Browning,” edited by A. Carlyle, 1923: one 
fragment of a letter to Carlyle, 1839. 

(13) A, T. Kitchel, ‘‘ George Lewes and 
George Eliot,’? New York, 1933: nine letters 
to G. H. Lewes, 1840-42. 

(14) Caroline Fox, ‘‘ Memories of Old 
Friends,’’ second edition, by H. Pym, 
1882: fifteen letters to Robert Barclay Fox, 
1840-43. 

(15) ‘‘ Selections from the Correspondence 
of the late Macvey Napier, Esq.’’, 1879: nine 
letters to Macvey Napier, 1840-46. 

(16) J. Drummond and C. B. Upton, “ The 
Life and Letters of James Martineau,’’ 1902: 
two letters to James Martineau, 1835 and 
1841. 

(17) ‘* Lettres Inédiites de John Stuart Mill 
a Auguste Comte,” edited by L. Lévy-Bruhl, 
Paris, 1899: forty-four letters to Comte, 
1841-47. 
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(18) Janet Ross, ‘‘ Three Generationg of 
English Woman,’’ 1888: one letter to Sarah 
Austin (Mrs, John Austin), 1845. 

(19) ‘‘ Posthumous Papers . . . by the late 
George Grote,’’ edited (for private circula- 
tion) by Mrs, Grote, 1874: one letter to 
George Grote and one to Mrs, Grote, 1846. 

(20) Joseph McCabe, ‘‘ Life and Letters of 
George Jacob Holyoake,’’ 1908: one fragment 
of a letter, 1847. 

(21) ‘‘ Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Bart.’’, edited by Sir Gil- 
bert F. Lewis, Bart., 1870: one letter to Sir 
Alexander Duff Gordon, 1847. 


Those who have read these widely-spread 
letters will have no doubt that merely to 
have them collected would be of considerable 
interest. But probably an even greater 
number, and some of them of still greater 
interest than those which have reached pub- 
lication, often more or less by accident, seem 
to be still in existence in manuscript. There 
is a fair number in various public libraries 
in this country, particularly in the British 
Museum, the National Library for Scotland, 
in Leeds, and in the Library of the London 
School of Economics. An even greater num- 
ber is probably distributed between numerous 
public and university libraries in the United 
States where most of the Mill letters seem to 
have gone which have passed through the 
sales-room in recent years, And it is likely 
that there are many more in the hands of 
private collectors or still in the possession of 
the descendants of Mill’s correspondents. 


F. A. Hayek. 


DICKENS AND HIS WIFE. 


(THE front page of Household Words for 12 
June 1858 consists of a statement headed 
‘« Personal ’’ and signed ‘‘ Charles Dickens.”’ 
The Manchester Guardian for 8 June copied 
it from The Times, which, by request, had 
anticipated its publication in Household 
Words, The text of it is as follows: 


Three-and-twenty years have passed since I 
entered on my present relations with the Public. 
They began when I was so young, that I find them 
to have existed for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Through all that time I have tried to be as faith- 
ful to the Public, as they have been to me. It was 
my. duty never to trifle with them, or deceive them, 
or presume upon their favor, or do any thing with 
it but work hard to justify it. I have always endea- 
voured to discharge that duty. 

My conspicuous position has often made me 
the subject of fabulous stories and unaccountable 
statements. Occasionally, such things have chafed 
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me, or even wounded me; but, I have alwa 
accepted them as the shadows inseparable from t 
light of my notoriety and success. I have never 
obtruded any such personal uneasiness of mine, 
upon the generous aggregate of my audience, 

For the first time in my life, and I believe for 
the last, I now deviate from the principle I have 
so long observed, by presenting myself in my own 
Journal in my own private character, and entreating 
all my brethren (as they deem that they have reason 
to think well of me, and to know that I am a man 
who has ever been unaffectedly true to our com- 
mon calling), to lend their aid to the dissemination 
of my present words. 

Some domestic trouble of mine, of long-standirig, 
on which I will make no further remark than that 
it claims to be respected, as being of a sacredly 
private nature, has lately been brought to an 
arrangement, which involves no anger or ill-will 
of any kind, and the whole origin, progress, and 
surrounding circumstances of which have __ been, 
throughout, within the knowledge of my children, 
It is amicably composed, and its details have now 
but to be forgotten by those concerned in it. 

By some means, arising out of wickedness, or 
out of folly, or out of inconceivable wild chance, 
or out of all three, this trouble”has been made the 
occasion of misrepresentations, most grossly false, 
most monstrous, and most cruel—involving, not 
only me, hut innocent persons dear to my heart, 
and innocent persons of whom I have no know- 
ledge, if, indeed, they have any existence—and $0 
widely spread, that I doubt if one reader in a 
thousand will peruse these lines, by whom some 
touch of the breath of these slanders will not have 
passed, like an unwholesome air. 

Those who know me and my nature, need no 
assurance under my hand that such calumnies are 
as irreconcilable with me, as they are, in their 
frantic incoherence, with one another. But, there 
is a great multitude who know me through my 
writings, and who do not know me otherwise; and 
I cannot bear.that one of them should be left in 
doubt. or hazard of doubt, through my poorly 
shrinking from taking the unusual means to which 
I now resort, of circulating the Truth. 

I most solemnly declare, then—and this I do, 
both in my own name and in my wife’s name—that 
all the lately whispered rumours touching _ the 
trouble at which I have glanced are abominably 
false. And that whosoever repeats one of them 
after this denial, will lie as wilfully and as foully 
as it is possible for any false witness to lie, before 
Heaven and earth. 


A fortnight earlier than this, on 25 May 
1858, Dickens had written a long letter 
‘‘ addressed and given to Mr. Arthur Smith 
as an authority for correction of false rumours 
and scandals’’ (says Forster), “a letter 
stating hig case, to be shown _if necessary 10 
his defence, It must have been meant only 
for friends ’’ (says Mr. Bernard Darwin). As 
this is printed in full in Mr. Darwin’s little 
book on Dickens (Duckworth, 1933) I quote 
only the passages that will need to b 


| referred to later: 
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Nothing has, on many occasions, stood between 
ys and a_ separation but Mrs. Dickens’s sister, 
Georgina Hogarth. From the age of fifteen she has 
devoted herself to our house and our children, . . 

In the manly consideration towards Mrs. Dickens 
which I owe to my wife I will merely remark of 
her that the peculiarity of her character has thrown 
all the children [there were nine then living] on 
someone else. . . 

For some years past, Mrs. Dickens has been 
in the habit of representing to me that it would 
be better for her to go away and live apart; that 
her always increasing estrangement made a mental 
disorder under which she sometimes labours—more 
that she felt herself unfit for the life she had to 
lead as my wife, and that she would be better far 
away. I have uniformly replied that we must bear 
our misfortune, and fight the fight out to the end; 
that the children were the first consideration, and 
that I feared they must bind us together “ in 
appearance.” 

At length, within these three weeks, it was sug- 

ted to me by Forster that, even for their sakes, 
it would surely be better to reconstruct and re- 
arrange their unhappy home. I empowered him to 
treat with Mrs. Dickens, as the friend of both of 
us for one-and-twenty years. Mrs. Dickens wished 
to add on her part Mark Lemon and did so. On 
Saturday last Lemon wrote to Forster that Mrs. 
Dickens gratefully and thankfully accepted the 
terms I proposed to her. Of the pecuniary part of 
them I will only say that I believe they are as 
generous as if Mrs. Dickens were a lady of distinc- 
tion and I a man: of fortune. The remaining part 
of them are easily described—my eldest boy to live 
with Mrs. Dickens and take care of her; my eldest 
girl to keep my house; both my girls, and all my 
children but the eldest son, to live with me, in the 
continued companionship of their Aunt Georgina. 


I hope that no one who may become acquainted 
with what I write here, can possibly be so cruel and 
unjust as to put any misconstruction on our separa- 
tion so far. My eldest children all understand -it 
perfectly, and all accept it as inevitable. There is 
not a shadow of doubt or concealment among us— 
my eldest son and I are as one as to it all, 

Two wicked persons [his mother-in-law and his 
sister-in-law, Helen, according to Thomas Wright], 
who should have spoken very differently of me in 
consideration of earned respect and gratitude, have 
(as 1 am told, and indeed to my personal know- 
ledge) coupled with this separation the name of a 
young lady for whom I have great attachment and 
regard. I will not repeat her name—I honour it 
too much. Upon my soul and honour, there is 
fot on this earth a more virtuous and _ spotless 
creature than that young lady. I know her to be 
immocent and pure, and as good as my own dear 
daughters. Further, I am quite sure that Mrs. 
Dickens, having received this assurance from me 
must now believe it, in the respect I know her to 
have for me, and in the perfect confidence I know 
her in her better moments to repose in my truth- 
fulness. . . ©. Be 





To the letter was appended a statement 
signed by Mrs. and Helen Hogarth. 


It having been stated to us that, in reference to | 


| 





the differences which have resulted in the separation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens, certain statements 
have been circulated that such differences are occa- 
sioned by circumstances deeply affecting the moral 
character of Mr. Dickens, and compromising the 
reputation and good name of others, we solemnly 
declare that we now disbelieve such statements. We 
know that they are not believed by Mr. Dickens, 
and we pledge ourselves, on all occasions to con- 
tradict them, as entirely destitute of foundation. 


The letter was printed without Dickens’s 
sanction in The New York Tribune at some 
date in August 1858, and Dickens always 
spoke of it as ‘‘ the violated letter’, but in 
justice to Mr. Arthur Smith it must be said 
that this followed on a long discussion in 
that paper of the affair. 

Mr. Darwin’s comment on the letter is: 


Of the “young lady”’ it is enough to say that 
she was Miss Ellen Ternan, who had acted once 
or twice with Dickens. He left her £1000 in his 
will. There is no ay of evidence to show that 
Dickens’s words about her were not absolutely true. 


That was in 1933. On 3 April 1934, Mr. 
Thomas Wright (to use his own words) 


contributed to the Daily Express the article entitled 
“Charles Dickens began his Honeymoon,” in 
which the connection of Dickens with Miss Ternan 
was first made public (‘ The Life of Charles 
Dickens,’ 1935, p. 6.) 


Mr. Edmund Wilson’s account, in ‘The 
Wound and the Bow’ (1942) is almost en- 
tirely based on Wright and is advantageously 
shorter : a 


He met behind the scenes of the theater sometime 
in °57 or 58 a young girl named Ellen Ternan, the 
daughter of a well-known actress. When Dickens 
first saw her, she was hiding behind one of the 
properties and crying because she had to go on in 
a costume that offended her sense of modesty. 
Dickens reassured her. She was eighteen, and she 
evidently appealed to that compassionate interest in 
young women which had made him apotheosize 
Mary Hogarth. He saw her again and became 
infatuated (p. 69.) 


Mr. Wright says (p. 280): 


No great while after the separation from his 
wife . . . Dickens prevailed upon Miss Ternan to 
become his mistress. . . He took for her a house, 
No. 2 Houghton Place, Ampthill Square... The 
house was, as the London Directory shows, in 
Mrs. Ternan’s name from 1861 to 1865. From 
1866 to 1868 it was vacant. . . Here he visited her 
two or three times a week. [Footnote: Facts sup- 
plied by Canon Benham.] .. . 

Miss Ellen Lawless Ternan continued, after 
Dickens’s death, to brood over her connexion with 
him. At last she disburdened her mind to Canon 
Benham. She told him the whole story, [Foot- 
note: The author of this work received it from 
Canon Benham] and declared that she loathed the 
very thought of this intimacy. 


Four times in all Mr. Wright refers to 
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Canon Benham as his source of information. 
For some reason he refers us to the notice 
of Canon William Benham in the ‘ D.N.B.’, 
in which there is no mention of either Dickens 
or Miss Ternan. 

And there the matter rested till 1939 when 
Miss Gladys Storey published her memoir of 
Kate Perugini (d. 1929) with the title: 
‘Dickens and Daughter.’ At p. 91 Miss 
Storey writes: 


It is known only to a few that Mrs. Perugini 
wrote a life of her father, clearing her mother of 
false accusations made at the time of their separa- 
tion. [These accusations must be looked for in 
“the violated letter.”] This manuscript Mrs. 
Perugini burnt. 

“IT told only half the truth about my father,” 
she said, “ and a half-truth is worse than a lie, for 
this reason I destroyed what I had written. But 
the truth must be told when the time comes—after 
my death.” Mrs, Perugini feared for the truth 
to “come out” during her life-time, even after 
her death, lest those who revealed it—not being 
in possession of the true facts—would “ get them 
all wrong.” 

So it was that the author gave a promise to Mrs. 
Perugini to undertake the fulfilment of her wish, 
hearing from her own lips the unvarnished truth 
as set down in this book. Mrs. Perugini remained 

. irrevocably desirous that the truth should be 
revealed. . . Mrs. Perugini said that she could sum 
up the mistakes in her father’s life on one half- 
sheet of notepaper, and that she would commence 
with the words: ‘* What could you expect from 
such an uncanny genius?” 


Mise Storey quotes Mrs. Perugini as saying: 


I loved my father better than any man in the 
world—in a different way,of course. I loved him 
for his faults. [Rising from her chair and walking 
towards the door:] My father was a wicked man 
—a very wicked man. [With this she left the room, 
and on returning continued :] 

My poor mother was afraid of my father. She 
was never allowed to express an opinion—never 
allowed to say what she felt (p. 219). 

My father did not understand women (p. 100). 


As throwing a light on the ‘domestic 
trouble . . . of long-standing ’’ I insert the 
following, from Miss Storey (pp. 83-4): 


In January and February 1851, little Dora Annie 
—then five months old—suffered a severe illness, 
which her father described as being ‘“* something 
like’ congestion of the brain. . .” From this illness 
she apparently recovered, but the strain of it, 
coupled with the effects of her ninth confinement, 
so affected Mrs. Dickens, then thirty-five, that she 
herself became ill, and her doctor ordered her to 
go to Malvern for a change of. air and surround- 
ings. Whereupon Dickens wrote to Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson of that town, to say that he was anxious 
to place his wife under his care; that ‘her case 
was a “nervous one,” of “a peculiar kind.” 


What Mrs. Perugini had to say about Ellen 
Lawless Ternan was this: 





I know things about my father’s character that 

no one else ever knew; he was not a good man, 
but he was not a fast man, but he was wonderful! 
He fell in love with this girl, I did not blame her 
—it is never one person’s fault (p. 134). 
. . . (though) she was not a good actress she had 
brains, which she used to educate herself, to bring 
her mind more on a level with his own. Who 
could blame her? He had the world at his feet. 
She was a young = of eighteen, elated and proud 
to be noticed by him (pp. 93-4). 

My father was like a madman when my mother 
left home; this affair brought out all that was 
worst—all that was weakest in him. He did not 
care a damn what happened to any of us. Nothing 
could surpass the misery and unhappiness of our 
home (p. 94). 

What Miss Storey has to add (of course 
deriving her information from Mrs. Peru. 
gini), is this: 

(In 1858.) A settlement was made on Ellen 
Ternan, who subsequently lived in an establish- 
ment of her own at Peckham (p, 97) 
until 1861—one supposes—when Dickens took 
the house for her in Camden Town. On p, 9% 
Miss Storey tells us that Ellen Ternan bore 
Dickens a child, who died in infancy, and 
that after Dickens’s death ‘‘ she married a 
clergyman and became the mother of his 
children.”’ 

Of the death of Ellen Ternan’s and Charles 
Dickens’s child Mr. Edmund Wilson says: 
‘*Tt may be—though we have no date—that 
‘Dr. Marigold’ (1865) . . . is a reflection 
of this event.’’ (p. 73). 

That is the whole story. (Mr. Wilson’s facts 
come from Thomas Wright when they do 
not come from Miss Storey. ) 

D. C. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XVII. ONOMATOPOEIA. 


‘* T}/ORD-formation ’’ is the literal sense 

and original use of this notorious term; 
then as the Stoics held that words were s0 
formed as to suggest by their sound the idea 
presented, it came to be. used for the ‘ sound 
and sense”’ figure generally. Max Miiller 
made very legitimate fun of that “ bow-wow 
theory,” as he called it. To a Roman the 
sound of asper (rough) and lenis (smooth), of 
vepres (briar) and lana (wool), and a few 
more, offered the sort of proof that a willing 
mind accepts ; in English we have such obvious 
efforts as ‘“‘ bang, smash, cuckoo, twitter.” 
But enough of these dreams ! There is no doubt 


that consciously and unconsciously poets use - 


verbal and metrical means of echoing the 
sense; and here Pope’s brilliant lines seem to 
demand quotation : 
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Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 


flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent 


roar. : 


In reading that last line it is well to remem- 
ber that in Pope’s day our litera canina had 
not wholly lost its growl; it would then have 
been impossible to rhyme ‘“‘iron’’ with 
“Zion.”’ And what Pope preached\he prac- 
tised with some pride, having, he says, only 
Homer and Virgil to compete with here. His 
Iliad has this : 
Loud sounds the Axe, redoubling Strokes on 
Strokes ; 
On all sides round the Forest hurls her Oaks 
Headlong. Deep-echoing groan the Thickets 
rown 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 


He also illustrates the imitation of motion by 
the metre, including rest. And he did well 
to stop there, for there are really no more 
tricks in the bag. 

Before giving some examples, I will quote 
Sir Henry Hadow’s wise words about a kin- 
dred art: ‘‘ The tricks of descriptive music 

. are only on the edge and fringe of the 
art.. . There is no harm in them—there is 
no importance in them—they have occupied 
far too large a space in musical criticism.”’ 
And when Heyne in his great edition of Virgil 
found room for a few prefatory words on his 
epic style, he did little but warn teachers 
against excessive notice of the imitative 
eects. His own soul revolted, he said, from 
associating such tricks with great poetry. Yet 
wen in the greatest they occasionally occur; 
the trotting mules in Homer! and the gallop- 
ing horses in Virgil are known to every school- 
boy? At the very opening of the Iliad the 
impact of Apollo’s first shot is forcibly sug- 
gested by the line beginning Badd” aici 58 rupai 
.,. Coming nearer home, we can find in 
Spenser plenty of onomatopoeia of the less 
strident sort; the stanza on Morpheus’ cave 
in‘ Faery Queen ’ 1, 1, has often been quoted 
for its sleepy effect. Less known are some 


'nohha 8 dvavra Kitavra mdpavrda re ddxpid 7 
> 
nrGor. 
Up hill, and down hill overthwarts, and break- 
neck cliffs they pass’'d. Chapman. 
‘ough rough and winding pathes, now up, now 
_ down. ilby. 
Oe'r hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks they 
80(!) Pope. 
And up and down and side and slant they roamed. 


mold. 
Up along down along off along and crosswise. 
Rouse. 








effective lines in Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ e.g., 
« Their wearied arms, dissolved with toil, can 
scarce strike one stroke more’’—a _ truly 
laborious line; ard here is a true ‘“‘ bow- 


wow’’ bit: ‘‘ Ar through all this flew The 
hounds’ loud mou. 3; the sound the tumult 
threw ’’; more than half the vowels are oo or 


ou. A shipwreck has«this jaw-breaking 
couplet : 


The men here driven scaped hard the ship’s sore 


ocks, 
The ships themselves being wrack’d against the 
rocks. 
Even Johnson, who was ‘sceptical in the 
matter, admitted the beauty of Milton’s 
lines: 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 


And Tennyson bore witness to the effective 
onomatopoeia of this: 
On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 


The ever-during gates of heaven were more 
melodious, ‘‘ harmonious sound On golden 
hinges moving.’’ (Notice that ‘“‘sound’”’ is 
the object of ‘‘ moving.’’) Even monosyllables 
can by cunning selection be made melodious 
and expressive, as in Dyer’s lines: 
With easy course 

The vessels glide; unless their s 

By dead calms that oft lie on 

When every Zephyr sleeps. 


And a more strenuous sort of rest is well given 
by Chamberlayne: 

The strong-built pillars of his soul, that stood 

Steady, though in the slippery paths of blood. 

Dryden’s_ brilliant ode, ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast,’ is one long onomatopoeia, and all 
through his work we come upon ‘‘ memorable 
effects of movement, thunder and space, that 
is, large effects which he could turn round in ”’ 
(Tillotson). There was nothing finnicky 
about glorious John. 

But we must move on to Tennyson. The 
talent for’this figure was, as Mr. Nicolson 
remarks, inherent in him, from the early 
‘Mariana’ onwards: 

The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made. . . 


The changing rhythms of ‘ The Lotus Eaters ’ 
are extremely effective in this way, and of 
single lines a large collection might be made; 
passing by those moaning doves and innumer- 
able bees and iron-clanging anvils, I will 


be stopped 
ose smooth seas, 
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mention only that great line in ‘ Ulysses,’ 
‘‘ The long day wanes, the slow: moon climbs, 
the deep . . .”’, to contrast it with another, 
‘ Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the 
lawn,’’ metrically the same, rhythmically so 
diverse. And the seven lines in ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ beginning ‘‘ Dry clashed his har- 
ness’’ are as fine a@ anything in that fine 
poem. But as Mr. .Nicolson says, the thing 
became a habit with him, and of almost 
irritating frequency. ‘‘ Crack’d basilisks and 
splintered cockatrices’’! And Mr. Tillotson 
is even more severe. He finds a childish 
effect in onomatopoeia carried as far as 
Tennyson carried it in the ‘ Idylls,’ where 
‘* So ding’d with consonants is a tournament 
that the sounds predominate over the sense.’’ 
We know that he took pains to prune his 
natural growth of alliteration, but the sprouts 
of this other figure were allowed to flourish 
too freely. The subtler art that plays upon 
the ear without surprising it is the true poet’s 
friend. Anyone can collect words containing 
s to describe a snake, or words beginning with 
h to describe a laborious effort. 

I will end with a less hackneyed example, 
from George Meredith: 
Doves of the fir-wood walling high our red roof 
Through the long noon coo, crooning through the 


*coo. 
JANE GREEN. 


LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


. V. Lucas was the greatest editor of Charles 
Lamb who ever appeared, and his final 
performance in that way, the edition of the 
Letters in three volumes, 1935, was in some 
lights his most remarkable. The fullness of 
the annotations was characteristic. Yet 
readers still love to add their marginal note, 
inspired indeed by. the editor’s zealous 
curiosity: and E. G. B. at clxxx. 329 
produced much that would have gratified 
E. V. L. himself. I do not know if one or 
two things from my own copy may be worth 
circulation. 


II 98, |. 7: read Last night was to be a night 
of temperance, 


II 128, 1. 12. ‘“‘It has got foolish ships 
upon it.’’ Lamb refers to the Naumachia, 


or mock sea-battle, on the Serpentine—part 

of the Peace celebrations of 1814. 
II 143, Letter 259. The connection between 
Lamb and Scott’s ‘Champion’ may still be 
better disclosed. It can hardly have been 
from anyone but Lamb that the following 
(18 Dec. 1814) was communicated: ‘‘ The 
obstacles opposed to the introduction of 





eae 


foreigners and foreign literature into China 
are most forcibly exemplified in the case of 
Mr. ca a who has made considerable 
progress in the Chinese language and cus. 
toms. This gentleman had for many years 
been endeavouring, but in vain, to make his 
way from Canton to the interior of China: 
but the Chinese, with their vigilant and 
instinctive jealousy, kept so strict an eye 
upon him, that he found the attempt to 
be utferly impracticable; he therefore 
proceeded by sea to Cochin China, but with 
no better success; the people of that 
country being tinctured with the same 
species of political jealousy and caution 
with their neighbours, Determined, how- 
ever, to persevere in his object, he proceeded 
to Calcutta, and thence to the northern 
frontier of Bengal; here he was fortunate 
enough to penetrate into Bootan, where he 
met with and by some means engaged him- 
self to the commander of the (Hinese forces 
as his body physician, accompanied him as 
far as Lassa in Tibet, and was just on the 
eve of departure thence, and on the point 
of realising his hopes, by proceeding along 
the upper regions of Tartary to the capital 
of China, when an order was received from 
Pekin, to recall the general, and to send 
back immediately to Bengal the European 
physician whom he had been guilty of 
retaining about his person.”’ er 

II 214, |. 29: read Well, and how far is Saint 
Wallery sure some. 

IIT 54, foot. Edward Coleridge was the poet's 
nephew: Samuel Bloxam probably at 
school with Lamb, 1782-1788. 

IIT 64, Letter 637: read Pray have some sort 
of opinion to give of her manuscript. 

III 85, |. 10. One of the learned notes in 
J. Mitford’s book concerns the Lost Tribes, 
who also have their place in the poetry. 

IIT 141, Letter 707. The original is extant, 
and it may be interesting to have the names 
of the East India House men characterized 
by Lamb; ‘‘I am afraid now you and + 
are gone, there’s scarce an officer in the 
Civil Service quite comes up to my notion 
of a Gentleman, Dowley certainly does not, 
nor his friend Bland. 

Cole bobs. Kershaw curtsies. White 
bows like the son of a Citizen; Field like 
a village apothecary; Chambers like the 
Squire’s younger Brother; Rice like 4 
Crocodile on his hind legs; Huddy never 
bows at all—at least to me. Smith sputters, 
and stutters. Wadd hatters and smatters. 
Rouse is a coal-heaver. Wolf wants my 
clothing, Catel simmers, but never boils 
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over. Drysing is a Butterfirkin, salt butter. 
Collet, a peppet box, cayenne, For,A., E., 
and ©. I can answer that they have not 
the slightest pretensions to anything but 
rusticity.”’ 
III 187, Letter 766. ‘‘I had put together a 
little Serenata.’’ Without much difficulty. 
It is from the ‘ Poems on Several Occa- 
sions,’ 1735, ii, 93 of John Hughes, Lamb 
only had to substitute Cowdenio for Clean- 


der; Victoria was in the original. 
Ill 191, Letter 769, Hood’s trick on Lamb 
caused still more trouble. In The Gem 


for 1830 Miss Isabel Hill’s poem 
Widow and her Son’ opens: 


No, ‘tis not on a face like this 
That fools should gaze, and jest; 
Thoughts of for-ever vanished bliss 
Should shield that matron breast ! 
Too holy she to be a theme 
For slander’s hackneyed tone, 
Or the coarse doubts of those who deem 
All faith light as their own. B 


‘The 


RICHARD STAPLETON. 


E family of Stapelton of Carlton, near 

Snaith, were already of ancient lineage 
at the time of the Wars of the Roses, when 
they were Lancastrians and wore the livery 
of the great Lancastrian House of Percy. 
(Chetwynd-Stapylton, ‘The Stapeltons of 
Yorkshire,’ p. 189.) Sir Brian Stapelton of 
Carlton married Joan Lovel, who, owing to 
the changes and chances of the civil war be- 
came the heiress of the two Lancastrian 
families of Lovel and! Beaumont. Both houses 
were attainted, and the attainder on Lovel was 
never removed, but when the turn of events 
for a while favoured Lancaster the Beaumont 
family was restored in blood, and hencefor- 
ward the descendants of Sir Brian and Dame 
Joan had a claim as heirs of the Beaumont 
estates, which, however, they could not 
recover. (Ibid. p. 151.) Sir Richard Stapel- 
ton, the grandson of this marriage, had a 
sn Brian Stapelton who was born in 1534, 
and married at an early age. Both the 
father and the son lost their first wives, 
and both married again at about the same 
time, with the result that the children of 
Sir Richard’s second family were nearly of 
the same age as his grandchildren. Sir 
Richard had a son Richard born in 1562 at 
Kirkby Overblows: Brian had a son Richard 
born in 1562/3, so that the step-uncle and 
step-nephew were nearer in age than brothers. 
They both went to Caius College, Cambridge, 














Richard son of Brian in 1578 and Richard 
son of Richard in 1579. (Ibid. pp. 158-63). 
This is all that is known ‘of Richard son of 
Sir Richard, but in trying to identify a 
Richard Stapelton of the period it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that there were two of 
the name. 

Richard son of Brian was admitted a 
student of Gray’s Inn in 1582. He married 
Elizabeth daughter of Sir Henry Pierpont 
of Home Pierpont co. Notts. and there was 
a post-nuptial settlement on the marriage in 
1590, The Stapeltons were Roman Catholics, 
but Richard at any rate does not seem to 
have suffered for his religion. He died on 
12 Jan, 1612, presumably at Carlton, as his 
death was not known in London nine days 
later, On 21 January in the same year Sir 
Robert Cecil wrote in a letter: 


Richard Stapilton, who claims half the posses- 
sions of Viscount Beaumont, relinquishes those 
now in the hands of the King, Queen or Prince, 
and is willing to compound for the remainder with 
the present possessors. The King thereupon 
wishes the Attorney-General to treat thereon. 
(Ibid. pp. 163-4, queting Cal. S. P. Dom, 21 
Jan. 1612, p. 112). 

Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton says that he was 
not able to find out anything more about 
this claim. 

This is a brief summary of the career of 
Richard Stapelton of Carlton. At the same 
time there was in London a Richard Stapelton 
who was the friend of Robert Greene and 
George Chapman, and the question arises 
whether he can be identified with the York- 
shire gentleman. The literary Richard 
Stapelton appears first in 1593, when the 
Yorkshire squire would be about thirty. At 
the beginning of Greene’s ‘ Mamillia: The 
second part,’ 1593, there is a set of commen- 
datory verses headed ‘ Richard Stapleton 
Gentleman, to the Courteous and Courtly 
Ladies of England.” (‘ The Phoenix ‘Nest 
1593’ edited by Hyder Edward Rollins, p 
XXiv. ) 

George Chapman published in 1595 ‘ Ovid’s 
Banquet of Sense,’ in which the first of three 
commendatory sonnets is addressed by ‘‘Rich- 
ard Stapleton to the Author.” The principal 
contents of thig volume of poems are by Chap- 
man, ‘ Ovid’s Banquet of Sense ’ and a sonnet 
series ‘A Coronet for his Mistress Philo- 
sophy ’; these are followed by ‘ The Amorous 
Zodiac,’ a translation from the French, and 
‘The Contention of Phillis and Flora,’ a 
translation of a medieval Latin poem. These 
two translations are probably by Richard 
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Stapelton. The second was reprinted in 1598, 
with the title page: 


Phillis and Flora. The sweete and ciuill conten- 
tion of two amorous Ladyes. Translated out of 
Latine: by R. S. Esquire. Aut Marti aut Mer- 
curio. Imprinted at London by W. W. for 
Richarde Jones. 1598. 


This R. S. is probably Richard Stapelton, 
and as he is called esquire, he is more likely 
to be the squire of Carlton than the obscure 
Richard son of Sir Richard. (‘The Phoenix 
Nest,’ pp. xxviii-xxxi; Phyllis Brooks Bart- 
lett ‘ The Poems of George Chapman,’ pp. 51, 
434-5 


). 
In ‘‘ The Preface to the Reader” in ‘ The 
Illiads,’ published in 1611, George Chapman 
wrote : 


Nor can I forget here (but with all heartie 
gratitude wg most ancient, learned and 
right noble friend M. Richard Stapilton, first most 
desertfull mouer in the frame of our Homer. For 
which (and much other most ingenious and vtterly 
vndeserued desert) God make me amply his 
requiter; and be his honorable families speedy and 
full restorer. 


Chapman’s wish that God shall be ‘his 
honorable families speedy and full restorer °’ 
is the reason for identifying his friend with 
Richard Stapelton of Carlton, who, as was 
shown above, was putting forward a claim to 
the Beaumont estates at this time. In 1616 
the unsold quires of the ‘ Illiads’ were bound 
with the ‘ Odysseyes,’ published in 1615, and 
the complete volume was sold under the title 
of ‘The Whole Works of Homer.’ (Bartlett, 
op. cit. p. 479.) The “Preface to the 
Reader ’’ necessarily remained as it was in 
1611, although by this time Richard Stapelton 
was dead. 

The point that Richard Stapelton was 
endeavouring to recover estates which he 
claimed through his great-great-grandmother 
at a time when George Chapman wished for 
hig family’s speedy restoration does not seem 
to have been noticed before as confirming the 
identity of the Yorkshire squire and the poet’s 
friend, George Chapman himself would have 
been delighted to point out that the good 
wishes of a + are of much avail; 
Richard Stapelton’s claim broke down, or was 
stopped by his death, but in 1890 Miles 
Thomas Stapylton of Carlton succeeded in 
making “ his claim to the title of 8th 
Baron Beaumont, although the Beaumont 
estates were of course never recovered. 
(Chetwynd-Stapylton, op. cit. p. 172). 

There is an obscure reference to Richard 
Stapelton in the unpublished epigrams of 
William Percy, brother of the ninth earl of 








Northumberland, about whom I have perhaps 
wearied readers of ‘N. and Q.’ These epi- 
grams were completed in 1610, but some of 
them go back as far as 1594, so that the date 
of any one is indeterminate. In the place 
where Richard Stapelton is mentioned there 
is a very short epigram and a very long note: 

Their cruell Tenure called by them Cuius Con- 

trarium 

When soever, Jumply, I do but hitt it, 

Their Tenure straite sayes, I shall never git it: 
Vice versa such is their very lawe, If I speed I do 
not speede, If I do not speede, I do speede. A 
course good enough for a chaunce at Medley. 
Never one wise Man or honest could be admitted 
to stand for the same to my greate greife of Re- 
putation before my cause was scand, But ever they 
would set knaves and Fooles to it, contrary to 
Mark or meaning, And not my self the sole and 
trewe Possessor thereof, one onely Partner of myne 
excepted, who is Joint Possessor with mee thereof 
Mr. Richard Stapledon by name. 


This note is so confused and indignant that 
the only interpretation of it seems to be that 
William Percy was involved in a law suit 
over the possession of land and that he lost 
his case. There is a legal maxim dating 
from the sixteenth century ‘‘ Allegans con- 
traria non est audiendus,’’ he who alleges 
contrary things is not to be heard. (‘Latin 
for Lawyers,’ p. 123), and as William here 
alleges first that he is sole possessor and then 
that Richard Stapledon is joint possessor with 
him, he seems to have brought himself well 
within the scope of this maxim. The spelling 
of Stapledon instead of Stapelton or Staple- 
ton is not important in that period of un- 
certain spelling, It has been Som already 
that there wag a feudal connexion between the 
Stapeltons and the Percys in Yorkshire, and 
George Chapman was one of the Earl of 
Northumberland’s circle. It seems therefore 
probable that Richard Stapelton who was 
joint possessor with William Percy was also 
the friend of George Chapman and the squire 
of Carlton, but on the other hand he was 
not the R. S, who edited ‘ The Phoenix Nest’ 
in 1593, for the editor was “of the Inner 
Temple,’ while Richard Stapelton was of 
Gray’s Inn, 

In the introduction to his edition of ‘ The 
Phoenix Nest,’ H. E. Rollins gives a number 
of places where the initials R. 8. are attached 
to commendatory verses with no clue to the 
identity of the writer. Richard Stapelton 
could not have been R. §, whose lines to their 
reader are prefixed to Wilfride Holme’s ‘ The 
fall and euill successe of Rebellion from time 
to time’ in 1572, because he was then only ten 
years of age, although the fact that the book 
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is about the Yorkshire rebellion of 1536, the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, in which some of the 
Stapeltons took part, suggests that this R. S. 
may have been some older member of the 
family. Our Richard Stapelton wae not old 
enough to be the R. S, who wrote verses in 
raise of Gascoigne’s ‘ Posies,’ prefixed to 
his ‘ Flowers,’ 1575, but he might have been 
who wrote a sonnet commending 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 1590, and he may 
have been R, 8. Esq. who wrote verses ‘‘ In 
prayse of the Booke’’ in Robert Parry’s 
‘Sinites,’ 1597. 
M. Hore Dopps. 


DR. JOHN BROWN AND RUSKIN 
ON GEORGE ELIOT. 


IKE Psycnotocist’s (see ante p. 107), my 
own memory sometimes serves me self- 
surprisingly well. More than thirty years 
ago I encountered a quotation of two or three 
lines, from an author whose name was not 
given, and a footnote referred me to a certain 
place in the Athenaeum. Reading the quota- 
tion I said at.once, ‘‘ Alice Meynell,”’ and 
looking up the reference I found the passage 
in an anonymous review of Dr. John Brown’s 
letters. I don’t doubt that the whole article 
confirmed my conviction of its authorship: 
certainly a re-reading of it a few days ago 
did, It had already been strengthened when, 
just thirty yearg ago, I saw the book itself 
on Wilfrid Meynell’s shelves at Greatham. 

I have just been browsing on the letters 
themselves and the question occurred to me 
“Tn what book was it I saw the quotation 
from the Athenaeum? ’’ and the answer came 
to me as suddenly as Psycnotoatst’s did to 
him; In Sir E. T, Cook’s ‘ Life of Ruskin.’ 
I looked up the book : there was the quotation 
(ii, 389) and the reference: 
... that habitual energy of diction which never 
t was practised by a melancholy man, and must 

ve armed Ruskin himself, indignant, insurgent, 
Menacing, against that profounder calamity, sad- 
ness. (Athenaeum, 7 Dec. 1907.) 

In browsing over the ‘ Letters,’ what caught 
my attention most easily were the appraise- 
ments of Dr. John Brown’s contemporaries. 
But these I reserve for future Notes. What 
follows is Alice Meynell’s judgment of Dr. 
John Brown’s criticism of George Eliot : 


“Through many long years of letters he 
never names her without a disapproving dis- 
taste. That he should say of her, more neatly 
than justly, that she has ‘fully as much 














talent ag genius,’ is within the competence 
of the literary judge; but the modern mind 
is at a loss to account for these words of 
ill-will: ‘It has been somewhat disgusting, 
the praise of the naughty, strong-headed Mrs. 
George’; and we ask whether that age can 
be acquitted of a habitual convention of sen- 
timentality which held the master-moralist to 
be ‘ naughty,’ and could not perceive the nobly 
tender heart because the head was ‘ strong.’ 
Again does the good physician return to his 
accusation. He writes of ‘ Middlemarch ’ in 
two passages which we combine: 

There is that taint of sensuality, or rather of 
sexuality, which was so offensive in ‘The Mill on 
the Floss’: ‘‘ that unexpected gratuitous nastiness 
which makes you uncomfortable. Her views of 
life, of God, of all that is deepest and truest in 
man, ave low, miserable, hopeless.” 

‘It is fashionable at present to reproach 
the latest of the past generations with 
‘ puritanism,’ and there has been something 
of arrogance in that commonplace. But this 
astonishing charge against ‘ The Mill on the 
Floss’ would seem—if it were so much as 
intelligible—almost to excuse the vulgar reac- 
tion, There must be something wrong not only 
with the effects—the superficial iesdamedites- 
but also with the very causes of the ethics 
of a day that saw sensuality in ‘The Mill 
on the Floss,’ and saw the sexuality that was 
there as an evil thing or a ‘ nasty.’ It is, we 
must candidly admit, with something like 
counter-disgust that we read this, again, of 
the author of ‘Middlemarch’: ‘ She is full 
of nasty, unwomanly knowledge, which she 1s 
always hinting at: she is unwholesome.’ Anon 
comes the phrase of the right critic: ‘ She 
is the Maker, not the Mother of her charac- 
ters’: but the former accusation remains 
almost unpardonable. And the accuser is a 
man certainly accustomed to read the Old 
Testament and to recommend that reading to 
the innocent! His parentage, the manse he 
was born in, the theology he was trained in, 
answer for that. Moreover, though there is 
no parity in the cases, let us add that he 
read ‘Tom Jones’ twice.’ 


In her book on Ruskin, seven years earlier, 
Alice Meynell mentions that Ruskin, in his 
‘Fiction Fair and Foul,’ had “ related his 
refusal to be troubled to read a certain novel 
he had heard praised; the ‘situation’ of 
the story, they told him, was that of two 
people who had ‘ compromised themselves in 
a boat’: foul and foolish. Not without pain 
or incredulity has the reader to learn that 
the passage so ridiculed is the flight and the 
return of Maggie Tulliver. Injustice may be 
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as inevitable as ‘ stumbling or being sick,’ but 
evitable was the proclamation of this stray, 
uninstructed and unjustified judgment. The 
pardon of these implicit injustices surely 
depends upon their privacy, upon the silence 
that is not irrevocable, and on the secrecy 
wherewith a man keeps his own couhsel as 
to his prejudice.”’ 

One is glad to remember that another 
nineteenth-century puritan, a Catholic Puri- 
tan, whose principles and prejudices made 
much of George Eliot’s writings antipathetic 
to him, yet invokes her name when he would 
give supreme praise to Hardy: ‘‘ No one, not 
even the authoress of ‘Silas Marner,’ has 
ever interpreted rustic manners and passion 
so faithfully and lovingly.’ 

B. J.P. 


MARGARET FULLER AND 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


‘N, & Q.’, February, 1943.) 


ARGARET Fuller reviewed Elizabeth 
Barrett’s ‘ Drama of Exile’ in the New 
York Daily Tribune on 4 Jan. 1845, and 
placed the English author ‘‘ above any female 
writer the world has yet known.’’ On 1 August 
of the year following she sailed for the British 
Isles and bore with her ‘‘a letter to Miss 
Barrett ’’ through whom she thought herself 
‘likely to see Browning.’’ She did not go 
direct to London but arrived there late in 
September, and was destined to see neither 
Browning nor Miss Barrett, for the two had 
been wed on 12 September. From Paris (in 
December) Mies Fuller wrote to a friend, 
‘* Browning has just married Miss Barrett, 
and gone to Italy, I may meet them there.”’ 
By April 1847, the Brownings had arrived 
at Florence to settle in Casa Guidi. Margaret 
Fuller had gone south to Rome, and in June 
visited Florence but did not see the Brown- 
ings. She returned to Rome in October. The 
move for Italian liberation was gaining 
momentum and through her affiliation with 
this revolutionary surge she met Giovanni 
Angelo, Marquis Ossoli. She fell in love with 
him and is believed to have been married to 
him not long before the birth of their son. 
The child wag taken to Rieti, a rugged town 
in the Umbrian hills, and during the French 
siege of Rome—three months in the early 
summer of 1849—she nursed the wounded day 
and night while her husband took part in the 
fighting. > 
After the fall of Rome Margaret Fuller and 


(From American 





—_—_— 


her family went to Florence where at. last 
she was to meet Mrs. Browning. On 1 Dee, 
1849, Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote to 
Mary Russell Mitford (‘ Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning.’ N.Y., 1897, vol. i, p. 
428) : 

The American authoress, Miss Fuller, with 
whom we had had some slight intercourse by 
letter, and who has been at Rome during the siege, 
as a devoted friend of the republicans and a meri- 
torious attendant on the hospitals, has taken us 
by surprise at Florence, retiring from the Roman 
field with a husband and a child above a year old. 

On the same day Margaret Fuller wrote to 
her mother: ‘‘ I see the Brownings often, and 
love and admire them both, more and more, 
as I know them better.”’ 

The friendship between the two families 
deepened and the Ossolis spent some of their 
last evenings at Florence in the company of 
the Brownings—before embarking for America 
on the tragic ‘‘ Elizabeth.’’ No one was saved 
when the ship went down off Fire Island, And 
when this news reached Browning he wrote 
mournfully of his American friend: ‘‘ We 
loved her, and she loved Ba.”’ 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s letter below, 
a possession of the Widener Library at Har- 
vard (Fuller Papers, vol. xvi, MS. 59) was 
written to Margaret Fuller before the two 
had met. (Arrangements may have been made 
for a visit in Florence in June 1847; but if 
so, nothing materialized. ) 


Florence, March 3—1848. 
Dear Miss Fuller, 

Let me say so—as not only by means of 
‘* common friends,’’ as you express it, but 
by directer knowledge & obligation, I seem 
to be allowed to stand a little nearer to 
you than a mere stranger might. That we 
missed the meeting in London, which Mr. 
Mathews! & your own gracious inclination 
planned for me, and afterwards in Pisa, 
Florence, & Rome, (though altogether it 
looks like a combination disjunctive ; of the 
stars—an anti-league in the thickest of 
them!) does not leave me without hope of 
seeing you one day, when the cards shall 
have been well shuffled & the chances 
changed, My husband—who feels with me 
of course, when I talk of this hope—my hus- 
band & I are great wanderers & planners 

I In all likelihood Cornelius Mathews, dramatist, 
editor, and poet, who, with Evert A. Duyckinck 
founded ‘Arcturus: A Journal of Books and 
Opinions. He was a contributor to numerous 
literary enterprises and had been instrumental i 
securing early American publication for some of 
Elizabeth Barrett’s verse. 
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& dreamers ;—Bohemiane in the spirit ; and 
if one of us was always ready in the body, 
to act out the fancies of both of us, we 
should be as probably in Rome as in 
Florence, by the beginning of next week. It 
was a disappointment to us on many 
accounts to be kept in Tuscany throughout 
the winter ; & now we cannot tell or see what 
our plans may end in, and with how long 
a tether we may have liberty to go in the 
green field. For, after all, where, in Italy, 
can anybody be discontended? it’s ‘‘ green 
field ’’ everywhere, I think, 

It is now a few days since I received your 
note & with it the card of your friend the 
Marchesa Visconti. My husband returned 
our card of course; and, of course also, we 
shall be happy to receive a visitor whom you 
speak of in such words, if it should appear 
in the least worth her while to expend cour- 
tesies on so bare a pauper in the power of 
repaying them, as myself. Just now, not- 
withstanding my _ recovered health & 
strength, I can neither walk much nor go 
ina carriage, and I am afraid of the will’s 
seeming in fault, when indeed it is not to 
blame:—I should be foolish, therefore, to 
attempt to make or accept a new acquaint- 
ance, without an explanation of the sort. 
Our friend, Mr, Hillard,2 who was so kind 
tous, & is so agreeable to everybody, will 
tell you what a secluded life we live here ; 
I keeping to the sofa, & my husband keeping 
by me. 

We write in this cordial feeling towards 
you, which leaves me 

very sincerely yours 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


I have surely to thank you, too, for a 
work—full of excellent thought & noble 
sentiment ;—which reached me through the 
author of Festus,5 just before my marriage 





2 George Hillard, lawyer and miscellaneous 
witer, about whom Mrs. Browning had written 
to Anna Brownell Jameson from Palazzo Guidi, 
10 July 1848: “ Mr. Hillard, another cultivated 
American friend of ours, you have in London, and 
we should gladly have kept longer’ (‘ Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’ vol. i, p. 378). 

3 Philip James Bailey’s ‘Festus,’ published 
anonymously in 1839, had been warmly and ex- 
tensively review by Margaret Fuller in the Dial, 
October 1841. Mrs. Browning here refers, pre- 


sumably, to M. F.’s second criticism of it (New 

York Daily Tribune, 8 Sept. 1845) on the appear- 

ance of one of its many subsequent American edi- 
Ss: “. . . The book is precious, even a sacred 

book, and we could say more of it, had we not 

years ago vented our enthusiasm when it was in 
full flow.” 





& leaving England. 
Leona ROSTENBERG. 


ENGLAND’S FIRST GARDEN CITY. 


ALL cyclists in the southern half of England 
have probably visited the site of that once 
prosperous Romano-British town of Calleva 
Attrebatum or Silchester, which lies about a 
half a mile east of a village of that name 
on the northern borders of Hampshire. There 
on a slope of rising ground is the great ring 
of Roman wall which encloses about a hundred 
acres of arable land, and this is all that is 
now left of a town which was entirely deserted 
by its inhabitants over fourteen centuries ago. 
The local people call this spot the ‘‘ ruins,” 
but when there is nothing to be seen except 
the massive walls backed by a mound of 
overgrown trees it is very difficult to imagine 
what the town was once like. 

When I first visited the site it was on a 
wet autumn afternoon, years before the war, 
and the dreary spectacle the whole place 
presented still remains in my mind. 

I forced my way through the dripping crab- 
apple trees, clambered through a gap in the 
wall which I afterwards discovered must have 
been the west gate, and then etrolled across 
a field of mangels and mud and tried. to con- 
jure up a picture of the glory of Calleva 
Attrebatum in the third and fourth centuries. 

It was very difficult in spite of the fact 
that I had previously visited the Reading 
museum and had got some idea of the layout 
of the town from the models which had been 
made of the various houses and villas excav- 
ated sixty to seventy years ago. . But with the 
mud clinging to my boots, which were gradu- 
allv getting heavier and heavier, I found it 
hard to imagine that the walls had once 
enclosed a well-planned garden-city, with 
baths, temples, luxurious villas, and series of 
wonderfully laid-out streets running north 
te south and east to west. 

The only buildings which can now be found 
inside the walls are at the extreme east end, 
and these belong to the farm, the manor and 
the church. All else is open and bare, and 
the mud and mangels completed its desola- 
tion, 

I made my way towards what I thought was 
the centre and tried to trace out the foun- 
dations of the magnificent courte of justice 
(that is judging by the massive Doric capitals 
now in Reading) which once stood there, but 
all that I could see was a large clump of 
mangels. Had that heap been deliberately 
put there to remind man of his inevitable 
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fate? I cannot say, but I remember wonder- 
ing whether William Morris had ever visited 
the spot and whether such a scene had caused 
him to write in his Utopian romance, ‘ News 
from Nowhere,’ that in a thousand years 
hence the Houses of Parliament were found 
to be very suitable for storing patent manure. 

It is strange that a town with such strong 
defences, protecting wonderful temples and 
well-hea villas, and which was in such an 
advanced state of culture, should have been 
so completely evacuated and! left by the in- 
habitants to perish in slow decay. 

The work of many centuries abandoned 
without even an attempt to defend it! 
Pottery, jewellery, tools and personal orna- 
ments all left behind; not for an enemy, as 
it must have been thought at the time, but 
for antiquarians to unearth a thousand years 
afterwards, 

Although, as I have said, there is nothing 
on the site to see now except the walls, 
enough material has been recovered to enable 
us to piece together the history of the British 
tribe called the Attrebates which once were 
protected by the mound and walls of Calleva. 

One thing stands out quite clearly, that the 
native tribe of Attrebates were very highly 
civilized, and that the camp at Silchester was 
flourishing long before the Roman conquest. 

In fact they were actually trading with 
other tribes in western Europe, importing 

ottery etc., long before a Roman soldier set 

oot in Britain, and must therefore have been 
influenced by the Romanised movement on 
the Continent. 

This being so, it can very well be under- 
stood why the invasion did not greatly effect 
the development of the camp, but when the 
affairs of the southern half of England were 
settling down, more dwellings began to he 
built along the roadways, until the town 
sprang into being. 

It was probably about this time that it 
came to be called Calleva or Calleva Attre- 
batum—The Calleva of the Attrebates—and 
in the first or second century the town had 
become so important that the inhabitants 
built themselves a basilica, or what we should 
call a great hall for business purposes, also 
a forum or market place. 

Then, not being content with rough path- 
ways, they set themselves to construct new 
roadways and lay out their town in a kind 
of chessboard pattern (probably the first 
attempt at town-planning in England). 

It was, perhaps, after this, that they found 
it necessary to fortify themselves by construct- 
ing the wall which still stands, to enclose 











all the buildings. The peculiar shape of the 
walls was no doubt influenced by the earth. 
works of the ancient British tribe. 

The fortifications were so strong that no one 
could enter the town except through one of 
the six gates, One of these gates, on the 
east side, led to an amphitheatre, which was 
outside the town, and it was here that the 
townsfolk gathered together to witness bull. 
baiting or bear-baiting, or possibly a combat 
of gladiators. 

From the ruins of the basilica which was 
excavated about 1864, experts obtained 
evidence to suggest that, perhaps towards the 
end of the third century, disturbances in 
the provinces affected the town and _ the 
basilica and surrounding buildings were burnt 
— and afterwards re-erected in an inferior 
style, 

Unfortunately there is not a great deal of 
evidence to indicate what happened in the 
following years, but a very important dic- 
covery was made in 1892, when the remains 
of a Christian church was excavated. This 
building, which appears to have been the last 
to be erected, was built about the middle of 
the fourth century. 

The last fact ascertained from the excava- 
tions, was that at some late period the in- 
habitants began to block up the gates of their 
town, which they probably found were too 
wide for their enfeebled powers of defence. 

After this, the history of the Romano 
British town of Calleva Attrebatum is a 
blank. Antiquarians appear quite certain 
that the place was not taken by the ruthless 
Saxons, as there is no evidence of burning 
or massacre which would have undoubtedly 
accompanied such an event. 

And so it can only be conjectured that in 
the fifth or sixth centuries the whole popula- 
tion became alarmed by a rumour of a Saxon 
raid, and one night, under the cover of dark- 
ness, they completely deserted their town, 
never to return. 

Then gradually the abandoned city perished 
in slow decay and all that now can be seen 
of England’s first planned or garden city, 
is 2,670 yards of, Roman wall. 


J. E. Lioyp. 


‘‘GHOST’”’? WORD IN THE ‘0.E.D.’— 
In the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ is 
the following entry: 
Repariment. Obs.—1 ?—Repairment. 
1584, R. Wilson. Three Ladies of London. 
1. in Hazl. Dodsley, vi, 361. 


A collation of the Dodsley text with the 
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early quartos of ‘ The Three Ladies of Lon- 
don’ answers the ‘O.E.D.’ query and ex- 
plains why only one appearance of repari- 
ment has been recorded. 

The word is spurious: it owes its existence 
either to the modern editor’s silent emenda- 
tio or to his faulty transcription of the 
quarto reading reparlment—a reading com- 
mon to both the 1584 and the 1592 editions of 
“The Three Ladies.’ 

It appears in the following speech : 

Master Constable must the countenance carry out 
the knaue, 

Why then if one will face folkes out, some fine 
reparlment he must haue.1 

The speaker of these lines ig Simplicity, the 
clown of the play, among whose devices for 
exciting laughter is a frequent recourse to 
mispronunciations and malapropisms, 

Simplicity makes the above speech just 
after he has been arrested for a crime which 
the prosperous and villainous Fraud had 
committed. The hapless clown indignantly 
rmonstrates against the injustice of the 
treatment given him, but the worldly-wise 
constable blandly replies : 

What saiest thou Villain? I would aduise thee 
hold thy tongue 

iknow him to be a wealthy man and a Burges of 
the town.2 

It is after this speech that Simplicity makes 
the plaintive protest in which the word 
reparlment appears. 

The context of this colloquy between Sim- 
plicity and the constable suggests that 
reparlment is the clown’s mispronunciation 
of reparel, a now obsolete word meaning 
“fittings, furniture, apparel.’’ The ‘O.E.D.’ 
records several sixteenth century examples of 
this use of the word. For instance: ‘‘ 1558-9, 

Yorks. Archaeol, Jrnl., lxvii, 366. My best 
doublet and my best gowne and all my other 
teperell. 1590. Greene. Never too late (1600) 
%. Trick thy selfe vp in thy best reparell.”’ 
. TrRENE Mann. 
Louisiana State University. 


HAMLET ONCE MORE.—Under this title, 

and over the signature of “‘ An Old Play- 
goer,” Matthew Arnold contributed to the 
Pall Mall Gazette of 23 Oct. 1884 what was at 
once a notice of Mr, Jacob Feis’s book ‘ Shake- 
speare and Montaigne’ and Wilson Barrett’s 
sage representation, Arnold accepts this 
much from Mr. Feis’s book : 





1‘The Three Ladies of London,’ by Robert 
7. 1584 quarto. F2, 19-20. 














He has proved the preoccupation of Shake- 
speare’s mind when he made ‘Hamlet’ with 
Montaigne’s ‘ Essays.’ John Sterling had inferred it, 
but Mr. Feis has established it. : 


He goes on: 


For me the interest of his discovery does not lie 
in its showing that Shakespeare thought Mon- 
taigne a dangerous author, and meant to give in 
‘ Hamlet’ a shocking example of what Montaigne’s 
teaching led to, It lies in its explaining how it 
comes about that ‘ Hamlet,’ in spite of the prodi- 
gious mental and poetic power shown in it, is 
really so tantalizing and ineffective a play. To the 
common public ‘Hamlet’ is a famous piece by a 
famous poet, with crime, a ghost, battle, and 
carnage. And that is sufficient. To the youthful 
enthusiast, ‘Hamlet’ is a piece handling the 
mystery of the universe, and having throughout 
cadences, phrases, and words full of divinest 
Shakespearian magic; and that, too, is sufficient. 
To the pedant, finally, ‘Hamlet’ is an occasion 
for airing his psychology; and what does pedant 
require more? But to the spectator who loves 
true and powerful drama, and can judge whether 
he gets it or not, ‘ Hamlet ’ is a piece which opens, 
indeed, simply and admirably, and then: ‘“* The 
rest is puzzle”! 

The reason is, apparently, that Shakespeare con- 
ceived this play with his mind running on Mon- 
taigne, and placed its action and his hero in Mon- 
taigne’s atmosphere and world. What is that 
world? It is the world of man viewed’as a being 
ondoyant et divers, balancing and indeterminate. 
the plaything of cross-motives and shifting im- 
pulses, swayed by a thousand subtle influences. 
physiological and pathological. Certainly the 
action and the hero of the original ‘ Hamlet’ story 
are not such as compel the poet to place them in 
this world and no other, but they admit of being 
placed there, Shakespeare resolved to place them 
there, and they lent themselves to his resolve. The 
resolve once taken to place the action in this 
world of problem, the problem became brightened 
by all the force of Shakespeare’s faculties, of 
Shakespeare’s subtlety. ‘ Hamlet’ thus comes at 
last to be not a drama followed with perfect com- 
prehension and profoundest emotion, which is the 
ideal for tragedy, but a problem soliciting inter- 
pretation and solution. 

It will never, therefore, be a piece to be seen 
with pure satisfaction by those who will not 
deceive themselves. But such is its power end such 
is its fame that it will always continue to be acted, 
and we shall all of us continue to go and see it. . . 
No ingenuity will ever enable us to follow the 
drama of ‘ Hamlet’ as we follow the first part of 
‘ Faust,’ but we may be made to feel the noble 
poetry. 

A. M. 


IVE GENERATIONS OF A FAMILY ON 

A BUS.—A Cambridgeshire newspaper has 
published a photograph of five generations 
who made a journey by bus from the village of 
Barrington to Cambridge, Possibly it may 
be unique. The great-great-grandmother was 
aged 80, the great-grandmother was aged 60, 
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the grandmother aged 39, and the fifth was 
a child of three months. 
P.-D. Mt. 


ERKSHIRE PARISH MEMORIALS.— 
A list of Berkshire parishes in which the 


memorials have been fully transcribed, 

follows : 
By the late Dr. Bradbrooke, of Sutton 

Courtnay. 

Appleford Milton 

Drayton *Sutton Courtenay, 
By L. H, Chambers, of St, Albans. 

* Appleton Reading : 

* Arborfield *St. Giles 


*Aston Tirrold 
*Aston Upthorpe 


St. Giles extension 
Burial ground 


* Avington *Ruscombe 
*Barkham *Shefford, East 
*Besselsleigh ‘ *Shefford, West 
*Binfield *Sotwell 
Bisham *Sunninghill 
Bracknell *Shinfield 
*Brightwell *Swallowfield 
*Chilton *Tubney 
Coombe *Twyford 
*Enborne Wallingford : 
*Hamsted Marshall All Hallows 
Inkpen *St. Leonard 
Ilsley, West St. Mary 
*Littlewick *St. Peter 
*Marston, North *Baptist 
*Marston, South * Wesleyan 


Padworth *Wittenham, Little 
By W. H. Hallam, of Swindon. 


Ardington Denchworth Grove 
Ashbury Didcot 
Avington Faringdon, Great 
Baulking Fernham 
Bouston Goosey 
Catmore Hanney 
Coxwell, Great and Lockinge 

Little Longcot 
Charney Shellingford 
Challow, East Shrivenham 


Challow, West Stanford-in-the-Vale 


Childrey Uffington Chapel 
Compton Beauchamp Uffington 
Compton Woolstone 
Denchworth 


By Dr, Girling, of Wallingford. 
Cholsey, Moulsford, Wittenham, Long. 
By N. R. Thir, of Eton College. 
Upton-cum-Chalvey (Bucks). 
* denotes that the inscription in the church 
was also copied. 
L. H. CHaMsBers. 





_ 


THE SALE OF JOHNSON’S ‘ IDLER,’ 

G. B. Hill, ‘ Boswell,’ i, 335, quotes from 
Forster’s ‘Goldsmith’ the account rendered 
to Johnson by Newbery. This shows that 1,500 
copies were printed and sold, and that the 
profit, of which Johnson got two-thirds, was 
£126. Hill remarks “If this account is cor. 
rectly printed, the sale must have been slow.” 
But it is undated; if it was rendered, at 
Christmas 1761, the book having been pub 
lished in October of that year, the inference 
would hardly stand. 

Hill further notes that Johnson is styled 
‘*Dr. Johnson,’’ which he did not become 
until 1765. But he fails to draw the obvious 
inference ; that this account refers not to the 
edition of 1761 (the second, but the first in 
book-form) but to that of 1767. 2 wo 


HE FECUNDITY OF TENNYSON — 
There is a poet whom some few of us 
(looking round on the others, I may say a 
respectable few) consider a greater poet than 
Tennyson, But if he is, it is not because 
he has anything like the opulence of Tenny- 
son, except in some half-dozen passages, His 
greatness is, as Osbert Burdett put it, that 
in him there is more intellectual pressure to 
the square inch than in any other English 
poet. 

Of course, he did not originate his thought, 
he received it, entertained it, domesticated it, 
married it, and had offspring by it, He 
was precisely a bookman: one who is for ever 
afterwards mor> himself for each book that he 
has read. He himself makes his ideal man, 
the angel in the house, speak of ‘‘ my walls 
of well-read books.’’ His every book was s0 
well-read that you can trace it in his verse, 
—the doctors in the intellect of his verse, the 
poets in its sensibility. So that when one 
reads the quotations in an early article of his 
on the early Tennyson, one begins to be un- 
easy: ‘‘ Have I given to him the praise that 
was due to Tennyson?’ He had read ‘In 
Memoriam ’ in manuscript and was one of the 
first to acclaim it in print, and surely this 
quatrain is pure ‘In Memoriam’ except for 
the arrangement of the rhymes : 


The winds that in the garden toss 
The Guelder-roses give me pain, 
Alarm me with the dread of loss, _ 
Exhaust me with the dream of gain. 


I have long thought that there are no two 
more wonderful lines in English poetry than 
this fragment : 


Sad as a ship far off at fall of day 
Alone upon the wide sea-way, 
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but see where they come from! In that 
atticle (Lowe’s Edinburgh Magazine, Feb- 
mary 1848) he quotes at full-length ‘ Tears, 
idle teas’ (I shall never forget hearing Alice 
Meynell recite the poem) : 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 
Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

There is the ship, and now see what else he 
does with the poem. The first stanza reappears 
as: 

“When the one darling of our widowhead, 

The nursling Griefi 

Is dead, 

And no dews blur our eyes 

To see the peach-bloom come in_ evening 

skies, . .” 
# * * ¥ 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 

The earliest pipe of ,half-awaken’d birds 

To dying ears. . . 

And not to dying ears only: 

“Whence is this peaceful poignancy, 

The joy contrite : 

Sadder than sorrow. sweeter than delight, 

That burthens now the breath of everything. . .? 

At dusk of dawn, on his dark spray apart, 

With it the Blackbird breaks the 

> it the Blackbird breaks the young Day’s 

eart.”” 
And before that : 
“* The air 
Was dark and. sharp; the roosted birds 
Cheep’'d ‘Here am I, Sweet; are you there?’ ”’ 
* * % * 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death 
“... tender-soft as seem 

The embraces of a dead Love in a dream.” 

If you are not persuaded that Tennyson 
feeundated Patmore, at least you will agree 
that Tennyson is all the greater that we can 
tead back Patmore into him. And that is 
all that I wished to affirm: the poetry of 
Tennyson, 

Fanny PRIce8. 


Wit TO DOUBT: WILL TO BELIEVE. 
_ —H. W. Fowler in his ‘ Modern English 
Usage’ (s.v. will) says: ‘‘ Phrases like the 
will to power, in which a noun is tacked on 
to will by to, have come from Germany and 
ben allowed to sojourn amongst us for a 
time; but there is a stronger casé for their 





1 And this condensed from * Adonais 1—F, P. 











deportation and repatriation than against 
many human aliens, and it may now be hoped 
that our philosophers, if they really do require 
the meaning of them, will at least dress it in 
English clothes.’”” How would he have 
wished Mr. E. C. Mossner (‘ The Forgotten 
Hume,’ p. 207) to re-dress this sentence: 
‘* Hume, imbued with the ‘ will to doubt,’ 
is the Inquirer, philosopher or scientist; 
Johnson, imbued with the ‘ will to believe,’ 
is the Consoler, priest or lay preacher ’’? Mr. 
Mossner’s argument has been the Hume had 
(and Johnson: had not) the courage to doubt. 
He would have come nearer to his meaning 
if he had ascribed to Hume a willingness to 
doubt, and to Johnson a wish to believe. 


A. E. D. 


PRESS = URGE TO EAT.—The old-fash- 

ioned host used to say, ‘“‘ May I press 
you?’’ but I do not find this sense in the 
‘O.E.D.’ There is a clear case in Pope’s 
Iliad, 19, 323: 
The leaders pressed the chief on every side; 
Unmoved, he heard them, and with sighs denied. 
The last reference to eating was thirty or 
forty lines back. 

R: &: 


OTES FOR ‘0.D.Q.’—From a gravestone 

in Pewsey churchyard, Wiltshire: 

Sacred to the memory of Lady O’Looney, grand- 
niece of Burke, commonly called “‘ The Sublime.” 
She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious: 
also, she painted in water-colours, and sent several 
pictures to the Exhibition. She was first cousin to 
Lady Jones, and ‘Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

A curious anticipation of Stevenson, in 
‘Virginibus Puerisque’: ‘‘ A little amateur 
painting in water-colour shows the innocent 
and quiet mind.”’ 

NEWOLT. 


OSWELL’S ‘ LIFE OF JOHNSON’ (See 
ante p. 202).—Draper a_ bookseller. 
Johnson told his friends at Bath in the spring 
of 1776 ‘‘that Draper, Tonson’s partner, 
assured Mrs. Johnson, that the much admired 
Epilogue to ‘The Distressed Mother,’ came 
out in Budgell’s name was in reality written 
by Addison ”’ (‘ Life,’ iii. 46), The same book- 
seller is mentioned in ‘The Life of Black- 
more’: ‘‘T have heard from Mr. Draper, an 
eminent bookseller, an account,’’ etc. (‘ Lives 
of the Poets,’ ed. Hill, ii, 243). 
This bookseller was certainly Somerset 
Draper, who published in partnership with 
J. and R, Tonson ‘ Ovid’s Epistles with his 
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Amores,’ Translated into English Verse, By 
the Most Eminent Hands’ in 1748, ‘ The 
Works of Celebrated Authors, of whose 
writings there are but Small Remains’ in 
1750, and no doubt other books. I have seen 
an edition of The Spectator with the firm’s 
imprint, but cannot at the moment date it 
accurately. Plomer gives, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Booksellers and Printers,’ 1726-1776, two 
books published by Draper, but he does not 
mention his partnership with the Tonsons. 
Somerset Draper died on 30 Jan. 1756. I 
do not know when he was born. : 


L. F. Powstt. 
(To be’ continued.) 


YARRANTON (ANDREW): PIONEER 
AND PROPHET.—This versatile and 
original thinker (1616-84?) was apprenticed 
to a Worcester linen-draper but forsook that 
hundrum pursuit to become agriculturist 
and consulting engineer. After serving as 
captain under Cromwell, he planned, at the 
end of the Civil War, various schemes for 
bettering British manufactures and com- 
merce. To study trade secrets of the tinplate 
industry he travelled to Saxony, but was fore- 
stalled in English tin-making by other paten- 
tees. He had observed how one year, under 
favouring weather, brought a bumper crop of 
cereals, and glut of fruit, while another year 
saw crop failure, under our fickle climate. 
To avoid the latter hardship, both for growers 
and buyers, he thought out a scheme for 
building and stocking huge granaries on the 
river banks near Stratford-on-Avon. To 
provide easy and cheap transport he planned 
to cut a connected chain of canals and make 
several inland rivers navigable. For the 
Avon this wag duly carried out, from the 
Severn at Tewkesbury up to the village of 
Tiddington, above Stratford, while his wide- 
spread canal system eventually matured in 
the eighteenth century. 

He says: ‘‘ I made it my business to survey 
the three great rivers of England and some 
small ones; and made two navigable and a 
third almost compleated.”’ 

Yarrenton’s published writings, full of 
common-sense suggestions, appeared between 
1663-98, entitled ‘ England’s improvement by 
sea and land: To out-do the Dutch without 
fighting: To“pay debts without moneys: To 
set at work all the poor . . . with our own 
lands: To prevent unnecessary suits-in-law 
. . .Benefit of a voluntary Register: Direc- 
tions where vast quantities of timber are to 

. be had for building ships: Advantage of 

making great rivers navigable: Rules to 








— 


prevent fires in London and other great cities: 
Directions how . . . harde craftsmen may 
always have cheap bread andi drink . . . with 
eight plates and maps, 1677’ Fep. 4to. 

At the end of thig first part, Yarranton 
adds a sketch of his personal history. He 
resided at Ashley, Co, Worcs. This was fol. 
lowed by ‘ England’s improvement . . . second 
part, containing account of the scituation. . . 
Method for improving the Royal Navy; 
Proposals for fortifying and securing Tan- 
gier: Advantageous proposals for city of Lon. 
don: Way to make Seskaven Sussex, fit to 
receive ships of burthen; Seasonable dis. 
courses of the tinn, iron, linnen and woollen 
trades. Illustrated with seven large copper- 
plates... 1681.’ Fep. 4to. 





In the Grenville copy, but not elsewhere, 
occurs ‘‘ A new map of . . . Dunkirke new 
harbour and castle in the sea . . . surveyed 
23¢ of May 1681’’—a large folded broad- 
side. 

In 1663 he published ‘The Improvement,’ 
improved by a second edition of ‘The great 
improvement of lands by clover, or the won- 
derful advantage by, and right management 
of clover. . .’’ 8vo. 

Nearly three centuries were to elapse before 
his great granary idea became reality. In- 
deed, it took two devastating world wars to 
awaken this nation to the deadly danger of 
starvation. That risk seems now averted; 
never to return, let us hope. 


Wma. JAGGaRD. 


MILESTONES FROM WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE. — Measurements on_ the 
Brighton, Eastbourne and Newhaven Roads 
were reckoned from Westminster Bridge, 
although certain old prints depict the old 
Elephant and Castle inn on the Brighton 
Road, pointing to the fact that certain 
coaches made their departure from town by 
way of London Bridge and Southwark to the 
Horns and Kennington Gate, Milestones 
along the Dorking Road by Clapham, Balham 
and Tooting also recognized the Westminster- 
Lambeth exit as the zero point for the way 
to Worthing. To the best of my recollection 
the mileage to and from Westminster Bridge 
was clearly marked on the rectangular stone 
in the Brixton and Clapham roads. 

distance to the Royal Exchange also figured 
on some of the stones, on which roman 
numerals within the Metropolitan area south 
of the Thames were practically the general 
rule, as distinct from the universal use 0 
arabic figures north from the river. 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


a 


ATTON FAMILY.—The baptismal regis- 

ter of St. Andrew Holborn has the follow- 
ing entries : 

1636 Apr. 14 Eliz. dau. Sir Thos, Hatton, 
kt, and Dame Mary. 

1637 June 26 Thos. s. Sir Thos. Hatton, 
Kt. & Elizabeth in Hatton House, Holborn. 
1638 Aug. 17 John s. of Sir Thos. Hatton, 
Kt, & Elizabeth in Hatton House, Holborn. 
1639 Sep. 5 Christopher s. of Sir Thos. 
Hatton, Kt. & Elizabeth in Hatton House, 
Holborn. 

1641 Apr. 12 William s. Sir Thos. Hatton, 
Kt. & Dame Mary, born in Hatton House. 

1645 June 5 John 6. of Sir Thos. Hatton, 
Kt. & Dame Mary, born in Mr. Houghton’s 
house agst. Grays Inn Gate, Holborn. 

If the father is the same for all six, the 
mother’s name Elizabeth must be wrong in 
three cases, as he married Mary, dau. of Sir 
Giles Alington. Ely Epis. Records by A. 
Gibbon, give the following baptism at All 
Saints, Long Stanton, Cambs. (where Sir 
Thos, and Mary Hatton were buried) :— 

1641 June 23 Christ, s. Sir Thos. Hatton, 
Kt. & Bart, & Mary. 

Information would also be welcomed as to 
where and when (before 1660) Sir Thos. 
Hatton jr. married Bridget, dau, Sir Wm. 
Gormg of Burton, Sussex. 

W. H. CHatiey. 


HE EIGHTH ARMY.—Was there ever an 
army that operated so long from so dis- 
tant a base as our splendid Eighth has done? 
One would think that only petrol has made 
it possible. 





HIBERNICUS. 


ALSH FAMILY, CARRICKMINES 
CASTLE, DUBLIN.—Arms, a.p. 1610, 
amre, a lion rampant argent, debruised by a 
fesse, per pale argent and gules. Crest, out 
of a ducal coronet or a demi lion rampant 
argent. Motto, Noli Irritare Leonem. In 
1642 the castle was captured and destroyed 
by Colonel Sir Simon Harcourt’s English 
Regiment when Sir Simon and other officers 
lost their lives in the attack and the Walshes 
their estates. 

The same family arms are found in the Sligo 
Abbey ruins over the names of Edmund 
Walsh, b. 1692, d. 1786, and Anne Walsh, 
née Irwin, his wife, b. 1705, d. 1758, who was 
a daughter of a Colonel Irwin. During the 
reign of James I, 1603-1625, and the Common- 











wealth period. many of the name Erving and 
its variants arrived in Ireland as soldiers, 
as adventurers, as grantees and acquired 
landed estates in the Counties of Sligo, Ros- 
common and Fermanagh. 

Who was Colonel Irwin, the father of Anne 
Walsh? And who was the father of Edmund 
Walsh ? 


R. W. Watsu. 


[THOMAS WROTH, BELLFOUNDER, OF 

WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. — Bio- 
graphical details of this founder will be wel- 
comed, also the date, if known, when the 
foundry wag established and how long it 
existed. Thomas*Wroth (there were, I con- 
sider, two with the same Christian name), 
supplied thirty-seven bells to various towers 
in Somerset and probably a few more on which 
his name does not appear. His earliest bell 
in this county is the treble at West Buckland 
dated 1694 and the latest the second and fifth 
and tenor of a ring of eight at Wellington. 
The tenor is a large bell of 50 ins. diameter 
and has the following inscription on it: 
1748 THE REVD. WILLIAM IESSE VICAR PHILIP 
GIFFORD AND JOHN JONES CHURCHWARDENS 
JAMES PERRY THOMAS MARSH JOHN THOMAS 
NOS RESONARE JUBENT PIETAS MORS ATQUE 
VOLUPTAS 

L. H. CHampers. 


ICARS OF REDBOURN, HERTS.—Bio- 
graphical details are desired of the fol- 
lowing : 

Thomas Wilkinson, vicar in 1536. 

1580-1588 Edward Spindlowe. 

1589-1592 Humphrey Wilblode or Wylblud 
deprived in 1592. Newcourt in his Reper- 
torium ji, 889, states that he went to Pinner 
in 1601 and died there in 1625. 

1592-1602? Rodolph Bradley. 

1602-1616 Richard Gawton. 


L. H. CHamsBers. 


ARLIAMENTARY WHITEBAIT DIN- 
NERS (See ante pp. 139, 206).—As the 
Dagenham origin of this function has been 
referred to, may I add a further query to the 
original question by Mr. G. W. Youncer? 
Can it be stated with certainty when the func- 
tion first assumed a ministerial character and 
in what year was it transferred from Dagen- 
ham to Greenwich? The Rev. J. P. Shaw- 
cross in his ‘ History of Dagenham’ (1904) 
deals very fully with the Dagenham Breach, 
the great lake formed owing to the breaking 
of the sea-wall, and the efforts of Captain 
John Perry in the years 1716 to 1721 to 
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prevent further inundations, and he says: 


On the successful conclusion of Captain Perry’s 
enterprise, the breach trustees ceased to exist in 
their official capacity, and the Commissioners of 
Sewers resumed their responsibilities as guardians 
of the marsh walls of Dagenham. They found the 
Breach House, which that able engineer had built 
that he might be on the spot to superintend opera- 
tions, a convenient centre for transacting business, 
and also for social intercourse ‘“‘ across the walnuts 
and the wine.” As the commissioners were partly 
wealthy city merchants and partly country gentle- 
men, the dinners at the Breach House in the 
Dagenham marshes became a feature of city life 
in the country. In 1792 a fishing club was formed, 
having its headquarters at the Breach House. Its 
founders were Sir Thos. Dundas, Bart., Sir Hugh 
Pallison (Governor of Greenwich Hospital), Sir 
Joseph Banks, F.R.S., Edward Hulse, Chas. Alex. 
Crickitt, M.P., and Bamber Gascoigne, Esquires. 
The club flourished about twenty years. While it 
existed, it had a few distinguished visitors, the 
chiefest being Mr. William Pitt, the then Premier, 
and the Right Hon. George Rose, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and an Elder Brother of Trinity House, 
who were intimate, friends of Sir Robert Preston, 
Bart., M.P., who belonged to the club, and had a 
cottage at Dagenham Lake. For several years 
these statesmen were entertained by Sir Robert at 
Breach House, and dinners af a recherché des- 
cription were given. This was the origin of the 
ministerial whitebait dinners, which were subse- 
quently given at Greenwich, from being a more 
convenient centre than Dagenham. 


Shawcross gives an illustration of the 
Breach House, which appears to have been a 
private residence, and says that it was pulled 
down in 1812, so it would appear that the 
ministerial functions at Dagenham must have 
been within the period 1792 to 1812. It is, 
of course, quite possible that the function was 
transferred to Greenwich well before 1812, as 
Dagenham must always have been an incon- 
venient spot. 

L. M. W. 


OLISH EXILES (See clxxx, 153, 232).— 
At the first reference I mentioned that the 

late Dr, J. M. Butxoca told me that between 
1840 and 1850 there was a Polish printing 
press at Tottenham, which he said had issued 
a pamphlet concerning Francis Gordon the 
English representative in Warsaw in the 
seventeenth century, but recently when anno- 
tating (for eventual publication) an essay by 
my father, the late C. Tyndall Wulcko, 
entitled ‘Some Polish and Lithuanian Asso- 
ciations in London,’ I consulted the B.M. 
Catalogue regarding this pamphlet and found 
it is stated to have been published in 1854. 
It is entitled ‘ Elekcyja Wladyslawa IVgo. 
_ Tlumaczy) z angielskiego.’ and is by Wincenty 
Franciszek Kuczynski. Can any reader give 





ee, 


me further information about the press which 
issued this pamphlet, or about Kuczynski? 
An item concerning the modern Polish 
exiles which is perhaps worth recording jn 
‘N. and Q.’, is a report in The Times of 1 
Sept. 1940 of the christening (on 7 September 
of that year) of the -first Polish baby to be 
born in Scotland since the outbreak of war, 


Laurance M. Wotcko. 


. LUNY, MARINE ARTIST.—What was 
the standing in the artistic world of the 
above artist? There is a plaque to his 
memory on the front wall of the house he js 
said to have built at Teignmouth. A local 
hostelry has a spirited picture of a craft of 
sorts, making its way with all sails set, out 
of the entrance to the river Teign, past the 
Ness. The picture is painted on a panel of 
an inner room, and is said to have been done 
in settlement of the score chalked up against 
Luny in that particular hostelry. He died 
in 1837, and is buried in a grave on the north 
side of West Teignmouth churchyard. He 
shares the grave with a half-brother, a naval 


man, who fought under Nelson at Copen- 
8 


hagen. 
HE DAKINS OF FAIRFIELD, BUX. 
TON.—What is the meaning of the motto 
of the above family: ‘ Strine Dakin, the 
Devil’s in the Hemp ’’? Fairfield Church is 
a new building but has some monuments 
belonging to earlier days, when the mother 
church was at Hope. One of these is a 
memorial to a mid-nineteenth century Dakin, 
a London merchant, and the motto is to be 
found on this memorial; also the Crest, a 
flexed right arm, carrying what appears to be 
a battle-axe, There is an old house in Fair- 
field, alongside the common, the entrance 
gate of which shows the same crest. Some 
of the tombs of this ancient family are still 
to be seen in the Fairfield churchyard. 


w 


ARRACOTT: LOCATION OF TOMB— 
In copying an epitaph some twelve years 
ago, the name of the churchyard (or cemetery) 
concerned was unaccountably omitted, and 
cannot now be recalled. It would therefore 
be of great help if anyone could say : 

(i) Of what city, or town, ‘‘ Thomas Darra- 
cott’’ was an alderman, in the eighteenth 
or early nineteenth centuries, 

(ii) In what burial-ground is situated ‘ the 
family vault of the Darracotts’’—so des- 
cribed in the epitaph taken from it, concern- 
ing Catherine, daughter of Thomas Darracott 
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wife of Hugh Walker, Esq., Surgeon R.N., 
died 1825. Samuel, her son, died 1826. Cap- 
tain Hugh Walker, believed to have perished 
in Pacific Ocean, 1827. 

I believe Darracott is a Devonshire name, 
and have an idea the tomb may have been at 
Plymouth ; perhaps not existing now, since the 
raids. 

HELEN. 


IR WILLIAM COMBE (b, 1629).—I have 

an old family picture of Sir William 
Combe. He has the Royal Arms quartered 
in the corner of his coat of arms (‘‘ leopards 
of Normandy ’’). Does this mean that he was 
a Sheriff of the county (Bucks)? Also what 
does ‘‘Gent.’’ mean after the name in old 
papers? Is it higher or lower than an 
esquire ? 


A. L. 
ARDEIB JUICE.—This is said to have been 


used to make base metal coins look like 

silver by native craftsmen in Africa; in or 

near the Sudan, I think. But what is ardeib? 
T. 0. M. 


fORRISON SMITH: AUTHOR, ETC.— 
Biographical information wanted of Mor- 
rison Smith jun., who lived! in the nineteenth 
century at Ayton, Berwickshire. He was the 
the Prize Essay ‘The Medical 
Liberty of the Subject,’ also ‘ Two Lectures 
on Rechabitism.’ 
W. Hayter. 


OME COUNTIES.—Is there any official 
sanction for the use of this term? if so 
what are the official ‘‘ home counties,’’ and 
when was the term first used? ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia ’ (1926 ed.) says they are the 
counties over and into which London has ex- 
tended, namely, Middlesex, Surrey, Herts, 
Essex and Kent. Other reference books add 
Sussex, Bucks and Berks, which seem to be 

included without reason. 

F. WILiiaMson. 


[The ‘O.E.D. defines them as (in 1898) “ the 
counties nearest to London: Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Essex: sometimes with the addition of 
Hertford and Sussex.” It does not give any illus- 
trative quotations.—Ep.] 


UCKOO OAK.—A hamlet called Cuckoo 
Oak, in the parish of Madeley, Salop, is 
said to derive its name from a tradition that 
the inhabitants of the locality once fenced 
round an oak tree, to prevent the cuckoo from 
flying to a neighbouring place. 
Is this story common to other parts of the 





country, and are there other places called 
Cuckoo Oak ? 

I find a place named Cuckoo Bush about a 
mile south of Gotham, Notts, 

Two large oak trees which grew in an 
arable field at Kingswood, near Albrighton, 
on the Shropshire-Staffordshire border, and 
which were cut down many years ago, wére 
known as the Cuckoo Oaks, but I never knew 
why they were so called. 

G. 8. Hewins. 

Oxhill, Warwick. 


HE WEAVER’S TOMB.—In the church- 
yard at Darley Dale, Derbyshire, are 
several seventeenth century box-tombs, the 
most interesting of them being called the 
Weaver’s tomb, as it is carved on two sides 
with representations.of a loom and heddle, 
shuttle, etc. The date is probably the middle 
of the seventeenth century. It has been photo- 
graphed before, but I partially excavated it, 
so that the whole of the carving, which I drew, 
was exposed. (In its present state the ground- 
level covers half the panels.) The sexton, 
formerly a weaver, informed me that an 
early power-loom is represented, not a hand- 
loom, Is this the earliest representation of 

such a machine? 

FREDK. Burcgss. 


IXTEENTH CENTURY TOMBSTONES. 
—Two years ago, there was some corres- 
pondence about sixteenth century tombstones ; 
one at Wigan being illustrated dated 1506. 
I should be glad to hear from any corres- 
pondents who know of sixteenth century head- 
stones. The only examples I have found are 
two graves, with head and footstones dated 
1516 at Broadway, Gloucestershire. They are 
peg-like in shape. A later example with 
similar outline ig to be found at Chartham, 
Kent, 1663, which is curiously like Scandin- 
avian gravestones of the same date. 


FREDK. ‘ BURGESS. 


OUNTY NICKNAMES. — Why should 
Bucks be “‘ silly Bucks ’’? It isn’t! And 
what derisory nicknames, almost equally un- 
just, have the other counties ? 
NEWOLT. 


RICE-WYATT MARRIAGE.—TI have two 
portraits in oil; one of them of “ W. 
Price, father of Esther,’’ and the other ‘‘ Mrs. 
Price, née Miss Wyatt, mother of Esther.’’ 


The costume ig mid-Victorian. Can any 
reader give any information about these 
people? 


H. C. ANDREWS. 
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AvEnce AND SOURCE WANTED.—I want 
to track down a children’s poem or nursery 
rhyme about Dame Trot and her cat, of which 
the first verse runs: 

“Dame Trot once went to the neighbouring fair, 
And what do you think she bought herself there? 
A pussy—the sweetest that ever was seen, 

Its coat was so black and its eyes were so green.” 
I have never seen it written down, but my grand- 
mother used to recite it to me. a 


UTHOR AND CONTEXT WANTED.—“Life’s 
[the world’s?] slow stain ’’? 
J. W. Murison. 





(From American ‘N. & Q.’, April, 1942.) 
HE ORIGIN OF “ GUARACHE.’’—The 


Mexican Indian uses a leather-thonged 
sandal, which he calls quarache (pronounced 
‘‘ wi-ra’che’’), Without ever investigating, 
I supposed the word to be of Aztec origin. 
However, some years ago, on reading Lafcadio 
Hearn’s two volumes of travels in Japan, I 
came across a sentence in which he spoke 
of the soft swish of the Japanese waraji on 
the stones, 

The similarity of the two words suggests a 
common origin, A friend thinks that per- 
haps it is of Moorish origin, and was taken 
to Japan by early Portuguese missionaries, 
and to Mexico by the Spaniards. I have 
never had time to look into the matter, but 
would appreciate any information on it. 


CaRLETON BEALS. 


ICHARD FRANCK IN AMERICA.—I 
should like further information on 
Richard Franck (1624 ?-1708), a Cromwellian 
soldier who visited America before the year 
1687. He is credited with the authorship of 
three books, two of which were ‘‘ writ in 
America in a time of solitude.” Beyond 
the autobiographical material in these three 
works the known facts about his life are very 
slight.’ I am particularly anxious to learn 
the place and duration of his stay in this 

country. 

CuarLes E. GoopDsPEeEp. 


LACK MARKET.—The meaning of the 
term ‘‘ black market ’’ is becoming all too 
clear in this period of consumer-goods short- 
ages. Since 1939 it has, of course, appeared 
in European dispatches released here; but I 
do not recall any earlier usage. Is it related 
to ‘‘blackleg’’? Is it a shortened form of 
‘‘ blacklisted market ’’? Above all, is the 
term a product of this war? 


STePpHEN RIpPNER. 


Replies. 








“ ARTIFICIAL,” “ CULTIVATED.” 
(s.v. ‘ White’s ‘‘ Selborne ’’: Queries,’ 
elxxxii. 137; clxxxiii, 140, 261.) 


] CAN only quote to Icnoto from the 
‘O.E.D.’ at present, which gives: 

Cultivate=to improve by labour or study. 

Artificial=made or produced by art, not 
natural, not real, feigned, etc. 

In the sense that cross breeds of animals 
and plants are scientifically planned the pro- 
cedure is artificial, but the product is natural 
and not made. Artificial means may cross 
the Royal Sovereign and Scarlet Wonder but 
only the plant can produce the strawberry. 
The R.I.R, may be profitably crossed with the 
Light Sussex but ion science is stopped— 
only the bird can produce the egg, and no cross 
breed has, as far as I am aware, produced an 
artificial egg. 

There are philological hybrids of course but 

can hybrids and cross breeds be applied to 
music (not instruments nor the so-called jazz- 
ing the classics), and is the child of a white 
and a black an artificial child ? 
_ The first definition of a word does not cover 
its frequent variety of meanings—that has to 
be left to the personal sense to choose the suit- 
able, such as “ arrest,’’ which does not invari- 
ably mean ‘‘ taking to jail’’ (see ‘0O.E.D.’ 
definition). 

In general, if not academical usage, “ arti- 
ficial’’ and ‘‘ cultivated ’’ convey different 
ideas. I think if IcnNoro would inquire at— 
say Harrods—for artificial strawberries he 
would not be directed to the Fresh Fruit 
Dept., nor for artificial music to the Concert 
Booking Bureau ! 

‘Constructive skill’’ (viz., ‘‘ artificial,” 
definition by ‘O.E.D.’) will not create a voice 
but it can make a gramophone to record it, 
therefore while the voice produced by the 
gramophone is artificial the original source is 
definitely not. The word ‘ constructive ’’ too 
is obviously inapplicable to executive skill in 
a voice or fingers producing music, but “ im- 
provement by labour ”’ (definition of ‘‘ culti- 
vation’? by ‘O.E.D.’) is necessary for 
executive skill, 

But I am very glad to be told of yet another 
of the many peculiarities of English and 
never will I forget that what I have always 
called ‘‘ cultivated strawberries ’’ are “‘ tame 
plants,” and indeed, as a gardener of lifelong 
experience, that may explain to me why they 
can be so tricky. 

Pat. 
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BEAUVOIR, BEAVER, BEAVOR, BEE- 
VOR FAMILIES (cliii. 27).—The query 
by Mr, Hucu Beaver regarding the history 
of the De Beauvoir family, seems not to have 
been answered. The spelling was changed to 
Beaver. 

“The family of Beaver came into England 
from the Isle of Guernsey and settled at an 
early period in Essex; of which county 
Osmond Beauvoir, Esq., of Downham, was 
high sheriff in 1742.” Cf. Captain W. H. 
Smyth, ‘The Life and Services of Captain 
Philip Beaver, late of his Majesty’s Ship 
Nisus,’ p. 1; London, Murray, 1829. 

A letter, dated at The Hague, 4 Dec. 1703, 
fom one Richard Beauvoir, is preserved 
amongst the manuscript letters in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Society, Burlington House, 
London, 

The pedigree of Beevor, in Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age and Baronetage,’ 1910, traces from 
Abraham Beevor, of Heckmondwike, Co. 
York. Other information is given in the two 
works following: Burke’s ‘ Visitation of Seats 
and Arms,’ 2nd series, ii. 13; Walter Rye: 
‘Norfolk Families,’ pp. 39, 1053; (Norwich, 
1913), 

The family of Beevor, in Norfolk are or 
were connected with those of Chevallier, Day, 
Entwisle, Lee, Lubbock, Preston, Reeve and 
Sharpe, or, at least, those surnames occur in 
their history. 

In the ‘D.N.B.’ v, 70, there is a sketch 
of one Edmond Beavor, captain Royal Navy, 
who died in 1745. He left no will. A brief 
abstract of the letters of administration of 
hig goods, 29 Jan. 1746 (P.C.C.) appeared in 
‘N. and Q.’ 11 S. vii, 350. He is described 
asabachelor, His sister, Ann Emmitt (wife 
of William Emmitt) was the administratrix. 


BiH 


NUSUAL INN SIGNS (clxxxiv. 26).— 
Mr. Samuet J. Looker says that on a 
visit to Leek several years ago he saw “ an 
inn with a painted sign, called the Headless 
Woman.”’ It is true that the inn to which 
he refers has a painted sign bearing the pic- 
ture of a headless woman, but the name of 
the inn—and I can vouch for it since I live 
less than a hundred yards away (though I 
have never visited it!) is the Quiet Woman! 
(In confirmation, vide ‘ Staffordshire,’ 
Methuen’s Little Guides, Fourth Edition 
Revised, 1930, p. 162, centre. ) 
Another unusual North Staffordshire inn 
sign which also’ implies a joke, but possibly 
4 more obscure one, is that at the Loggerheads 
Inn near the borders of Staffordshire, Shrop- 





shire and Cheshire, which thereabouts are 
rather intricate, and are said to have been the 
cause of the many disputes which gave rise 
to the curious place-name Loggerheads. The 
inn sign shows three grinning dunderheads 
with their heads all together, and the caption 
round them: ‘‘ We three loggerheads be! ”’ 

I have no doubt, however; that these 
examples of humorous inn signs could be 
parallelled with many others up and down 
England ; and I only wanted to recall to the 
memory of Mr. Looker the particular vis 
comica of the unusual inn sign he remem- 
bered seeing in Leek. 

EK. A. Neary. 


[Mr. Looker writes: I am indeed sorry that 
the memory of the painted sign of the head- 
less woman at Leek betrayed me into the error 
of thinking, some years later, that the inn 
was called The Headless Woman, instead of 
its real name The Quiet Woman, whereby 
the whole point of the joke was lost by my 
error. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Neary for calling 
my attention to the mistake. ] 


HURCHILL PEDIGREE AND ARMS 
(clxxxiii, 83, 203, 387; clxxxiv. 74) (s.v. 
‘Ancestry of Sarah Jennings.’).—Charles 
Churchill, son of Giles C. and grandson of 
William C. of Rockbear, Devon, was engaged 
by Thomas Courtney, Earl of Devon, in the 
cause of Edward IV and adhering to that 
monarch when the Earl deserted his party, 
obtained in marriage by- the King’s interest, 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir Wil- 
liam Widville, a lady nearly allied to the 
Quten [the Lady Elizabeth Woodville, widow 
of Sir John Grey]. Charles Churchill’s rep- 
resentative of the sixth generation, John C. 
of Mintern, Devon, married Sarah, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Henry Winston, of Stan- 
dish, Gloucester, and had issue a son, Sir 
Winston C. (1620-88), Commissioner of Court 
of Claims and Explanations in Ireland (1662- 
68) M.P., F.R.S., who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Drake, Knight, of Ash, 
Devon, and sister of Sir John Drake, first 
Baronet of that line [baronetcy extinct] and 
their eldest surviving son, John, became the 
first Duke of Marlborough. Vide Burke. 

The first Duke of Marlborough died in 1722, ° 
having survived his only son and heir, John, 
Marquis of Blandford (1689-90—1702-3) : 
Henrietta, the Duke’s eldest daughter (born 
1681) married, in 1698, Francis, second Earl 
of Godolphin (died 1766) and by special Act 
of Parliament succeeded to the Marlborough 
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title (creation of 1702) and estates; her son, 
William, Marquis of Blandford, died in 1731, 
and upon the death of the Duchess in 1733, 
the family honours passed to her nephew, 
Charles Spencer, fifth Earl of Sunderland 
and son of the fourth Earl of Sunderland by 
Anne, second daughter of the first Duke of 
Marlborough. Vide Burke and ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Wyvern charged in Drake Arms, wings 
elevated gules, ante 1620, probably c. Henry 
V; borne by family of Tyrwhitt-Drake. 
“Armorial Families,’ Fox-Davies (1929). 
Sir Francis Drake (1540 ?-96) had the right 
““by just descent andi prerogative of birth ”’ 
to bear the arms of his name and family— 
argent, a wyvern gules ‘‘ with the difference 
of a third brother as I am informed by 
Bernard Drake [of Ash]... chief of that 
coat armour, and sundry others of that family 
of worship and good credit ’’—note added to 
Francis Drake’s grant of arms by Cooke 
Clarencieux in 1581. Vide ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Supporters of the Marlborough Arms— 
dexter a griffin per fesse argent and or; 
sinister a wyvern argent. Borne by the tenth 
Duke (1934) two wyverns gules. Burke. 


GEORGE ABBOTT. 
ICH MAN, POOR MAN (clxxxiv. 140, 

209).—Living as a child in a country rec- 
tory of North Oxfordshire, I recall from 1875 
onwards the jingle as given by Julia Nichols 
with the second line: 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
The alteration to 

Gentleman, apothecary, ploughboy, thief. 
came a few years later and did not meet with 
general acceptance, I was content with the 
*‘ ploughboy,’’ but did not see why the 
‘‘apothecary,’”’ of whom I knew nothing, 
should be singled out for notice. The variant 
mentioned as American: 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 


is quite unknown to me and seems obscure in 
its final word, What are children supposed 
to mean by it? Has it come in as a rhyme 
to ‘‘ thief ’’ and does the line which ends with 
that word begin the list, cutting out ‘‘ tinker, 
tailor, etc.’’? 

SENEX. 


To find the date of marriage with fruit 
stones : 
This year, next year, sometime, never. 
To find the status of your husband, with 
dog-tail grass, which has its seeds arranged 
evenly on both sides of the stem : 








——— 
Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poo, 
man, beggar man, thief. 
To find your wedding dress, on the same 
blade of grass: 


Silk, satin, velvet, cotton, rags. 


To find how you will go to the church, on 
the same blade: 

Coach, carriage, cart, wheel-barrow, 

On the buttons of boots or a dress: 

He loves me, he don’t, he'll marry me, he won't, 
he would if he could but he can’t. 

I remember discussions as to whether the 
last clause counted as one or as two. Was 
it ‘‘ He would if he could,’’ and then “ but 
he can’t ’’? or was it all one phrase? 

I remember a very elaborate counting divin. 
ation, I think American and in one of 
Elizabeth Robins’ books : 

One I love, two I love, three I love I say, four 
I love with all my heart, five I cast away, six he 
loves, seven she loves, eight they both love, nine 
he comes, ten he tarries, eleven he courts, twelve 


he marries. 
M. H. Dopps. 


BROWNING: UNCOLLECTED POEMS 
(clxxxiv. 41, 76, 117, 151).—I find that 
I was in far greater error than Mr. §, J, 
LooKER suggested (at the third reference), All 
these poems were included in ‘ New Poems by 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,’ edited by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, 
1914 (John Murray). This contains the % 
poems by Robert Browning detailed belov, 
and five or six by Mrs. Browning. 

1. The First-Born of Egypt (1826). 

2. The Dance of Death (1826). 

These two were printed, in an article by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell, in the Cornhill 
Magazine, January 1914. 

3. Sonnet: ‘‘ Eyes calm beside. thee . . .” 
From The Monthly Repository, October 
1834; and reprinted in six other places 
since, 

4. A Forest Thought (1837). 

First printed in Country Life 10 June 
1905, and reprinted in three other places. 

5. Sonnet: The ‘ Moses’ of Michael Angelo. 
Trans. of a sonnet by G. B. F. Zapp 
First printed in the Cornhill September 
1914. 

6. Ben Karshook’s Wisdom (27 Apr. 1854). 
Keepsake, 1856, and reprinted in eight 
other places since. 

7. Ten Latin hexameters, 22 Feb. 1866 


First printed in the Cornhill Sept. 1914. 
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§ Fourteen blank-verse lines to the memory 
of his parents (1866). 
First printed in the Cornhill February 
1914. 


9, A Round Robin (to Miss Harriet Hosmer, 
5 Sept, 1869). 
First printed in ‘ Harriet Hosmer, Let- 
ters and Memories,’ 1913. 


10. Sonnet: Helen’s Tower (26 Apr. 1870). 
P.M.G. 28 Dec. 1883, and later. * 


11. ‘Oh Love, Love ’ (18 lines, translating ll. 
525-544 of Euripides’ ‘ Hippolytus.’) 
Contributed to J. P. Mahaffy’s handbook 
on Euripides, 1879, and reprinted in 
four other places since, 


12. Verses from ‘ The 
(1879). 
See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxiv. 76. The 
verses had been reprinted in five other 
places already. 


Hour will Come’ 


13. Trans. from Pindar’s Seventh Olympian, 
Epode ITT. 
Intended for the P.M.G. 14 Jan, 1883 


but apparently not sent. 


— 
t= 


. Sonnet to Rawdon Brown, 

Century Magazine February 1834; and 
reprinted in two other places. 

Sonnet: Goldoni. 

P.M.G. 8 Dec, 1883. Reprinted in four 
other places, 


16. 





16. On Singers (Two rhymed couplets, trans- 
lating three lines of Horace), 
P.M.G, 13 Dec. 1883, and reprinted in | 
the Browning Society’s Papers, 1884, Pt. 

v, p. 99. 

17. Gerousios Oinos (Seven six-line stanzas). | 
Put into type for ‘ Jocoseria’ 1883 but | 
not included. A ‘‘galley-slip ’’ proof | 
exists. First published in Cornhill and | 
Century Magazine April 1914. | 

18. Sonnet: The Founder of the Feast. | 
The World, 16 Apr. 1884, and reprinted | 
in four other places. 

19. Sonnet: The Names. 
See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxiv. 41. P.M.G. 29 
May 1884. Reprinted in four other places. 

2%. Sonnet: Why I am a Liberal. 

See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxii. 211. Reprinted 
in five other places. 

21. Seven lines for the Tomb of Levi Lincoln 

Thaxter (19 Apr. 1885). 
Printed in Mrs. Orr’s ‘ Life’ 1908 and 
in the Cambridge (U.S.A.) edition, 1895. 


22. Epps (Ten six-line stanzas: c. 1884). 


9 
| choosey. 


‘ yntil 1576. 


Printed in Cornhill and New York Out- 
look, October 1913. 


The Isle’s Enchantress. 

Five lines for Felix Moschele’s painting 
with that title. P.M.G. 26 Mar. 1889. 
Aeschylus’ Soliloquy. 

Unfinished draft: 148 lines. 

. Joan of Arc and the Kingfisher. 

Seven lines attributed to ‘Joan of Arc 
Canto I,’ written as a motto for his son’s 
picture, 

A Scene in the Building of the Inquisitors 
at Antwerp. 

Five lines, probably a motto for a picture 
by his son. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. Quatrain: Reply to a telegraphic Greet- 
ing. 
28. Replies to Challenges to Rhyme. 
29 The Dogma Triumphant. 
Epigram on the voluntary imprisonment 
of the Pope as proving his infallibility. 
A. E. D. 


““ TTOSEY ”’ (clxxxiv. 46, 209).—We used as 
children to lay claim by the word 
‘cobs’ and ‘‘ bags I.”’ 
HIBERNICUS. 


This word in the connection quoted, clearly 
means ‘‘ to divine’ (divination). I suggest, 
therefore, it is a corruption of osier—‘ to 


| osier him ’’ would be to apply the osier twigs 


in searching him out. This seems to be sup- 
ported by the alternative word “ divvy”’ 
(divine, divination) quoted at the last refer- 
ence. 

Av d: &. 


Wigan. 


I suggest that this is a form of the word 
‘‘ choose.’’ In the north of England we say 
of a person who is very particular and makes 
a great fuss about selection, “‘ You’re very 


M. H. Dopps. 


OBERT, 2ND EARL OF ESSEX (clxxxiv. 
201).—Robert (Devereux), 19th and 2nd 
Earl of Essex was the 1st son and heir, and 
was born 19 Nov. 1566 at Netherwood, County 
Hereford, and was styled Viscount Hereford 
Beheaded for treason 25 Feb. 
1600/01, he was buried in the chapel of St. 
Peter ad Vincula in the Tower, aged 34. See 
G.E.C. (ed. V. Gibbs): ‘ Complete Peerage,’ 

1926, vol. v, p. 142). 

M. W. BRockwELL. 
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LBIN R. BURT (clxxxiv. 200).—An 
engraver, artist and portrait-painter, he 
was born about 1783-4; he died at Reading 
18 March 1842, aged 58. He was a pupil 
of Robert Thew, engraver (1758-1802); and 
of Benjamin Smith (d. 1833), a pupil of 
Bartolozzi. From 398 Oxford Street, London, 
evidently an accommodation address, in 1830 
he sent in a ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady ’’ to the 
Royal Academy’s exhibition. In 1837 he was 
living at 3 Conduit Terrace, Whitley Street, 
Reading, and was described in the local 
directory as a miniature painter, which does 
not necessarily mean that he did what are 
now described as miniatures. (See Thieme 
and Becker: ‘ Ktinstler Lexikon,’ 1911, vol. 

xv, p. 273). 

Maurice W. BrockweELt. 


FAMOUS CATS (clxxxiv. 138, 204).— 
Christopher Smart, the unfortunate and 
afflicted man of genius who wrote ‘The Song 
to David,’ also wrote a long, rambling, and 
largely insane poem called ‘ Rejoice In The 
Lamb,’ a Song From Bedlam, This remained 
unpublished among the papers of the Car- 
wardine Probert family, until edited in 1939 
by William Force Stead. One of the most 
remarkable passages in this astonishing pro- 
duction is Smart’s address to his much loved 
cat Jeoffry, whom he calls the companion of 
his solitary hours, and to whom he pays a 
long tribute : 
For I am possessed of a cat, surpassing in beauty, 
soe be ia I take occasion to bless Almighty 


For when his day’s work is done his business 
more properly begins. 
For he keeps the Lord’s watch in the night 
against the adversary, 
and much more to the same effect. 


Samvuet J. Looker. 
Billericay. 


I remember seeing at Genoa a good many 
years ago a portrait of the Genoese Admiral 
Dandolo with his cat which it was said always 
accompanied him on his voyages. 


ONSLOW. 
ATTHEW ARNOLD: AN UNCOL- 
LECTED POEM (clxxxiv. 195).—The 


poem by Arnold contributed to ‘A Wreath of 
Stray Leaves,’ 1875, and quoted by your 
correspondent A. M. was reprinted by Nor- 
man Ault in ‘A Treasury of Unfamiliar 
Lyrics’ (1938). 
Samvuer J. Looker. 
Billericay. 
[I had forgotten this—A. M.] 











IANTS AND DWARFS (clxxxiii, 4, 
elxxxiv. 115, 165, 238).—The name Sep 
kins mentioned at the last reference should be 
Jenkins, and there are many references tp 
the burial of this clerk of the Bank of England 
in the churchyard of St. Christopher-le. 
Stocks, which for many years existed within 
the walls of the Bank, The church was pulled 
down in 1781 but as William Kent states in 
his ‘ Encyclopedia of London’ (1937) “ the 
churchyard remained—a delectable rural 
diversion in the City, particularly in the 
spring, when it was thick with such dancing 
daffodils as those which Wordsworth sung— 
but in 1934 this also vanished in the rebuild- 
ing of a considerable portion of the Bank. 
Then there was discovered the leaden coffin 
of Wm. Daniel Jenkins, who d. in 1798, aged 
31. He was a clerk in the Bank, and was 
6ft. 7hin. in height, and his relatives were 
ermitted by the governors and directors to 
same the body in the Bank garden, so that it 
should be safe from body snatchers. The top 
of the coffin was 84ft, below the surface. It 
wag removed to Nunhead Cemetery, where the 
other human remains had been conveyed in 
186' i 


At the third reference Mr. W. H. Quarreit 
refers to the dwarf Jeffrey Hudson, and a 
curious association of this dwarf with a giant 
who has not been mentioned in this corres 
pondence is recorded by R. Thurston Hopkins 
in ‘This London. Its Taverns, Haunts and 
Memories’ (1927): ‘‘A curious old bas- 
relief (says Peter Cunningham writing in 
1849), not ill-cut, over the entrance to Bull's 
Head Court in Newgate Street, preserves the 
memory of a small giant and very great dwarf, 
The quaint effigies of the disproportioned 
couple represent William Evans, an enormous 
Welsh porter, at Whitehall, in the service of 
Charles I, and Sir Geoffrey, or Jeffrey Hud- 
son, the vain but gallant dwarf immortalised 
by Scott in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ This 
bas-relief, Walpole thinks, was probably 
a shop-sign. Evans, a mammoth-like 
man, stood 7ft, 6ins, high, while his 
choleric companion was only 3ft, Qins, At 
a Court masque at Whitehall, the porter drew 
Sir Jeffrey out of his pocket, to the amazement 
and amusement of all the ladies of that not 
too respectable Court. This sculptured sign 18 
still retained on a building at No. 78 Newgate 
Street, and can be plainly seen by the passer 
by.” 

Does thig sign still exist ? 


Mr. R. Thurston Hopkins gives other in- 
teresting information about Jeffrey Hudson, 
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together with a reproduction of his portrait 
from an old print. 
L. M. W. 


howe (clxxxiv. 201).—It may be of 
assistance to know that some information 
about a family of von Malapert genannt Neuf- 
ville appears in Kneschke’s ‘ Neues deutsches 
dele Lexikon > (1929-30), and an ancestor 
table of the Barons von Malapert gen. Neuf- 
ville is recorded in the ‘ Deutsches Geschlech- 
terbuch,’ part 85, p. 344. 

Unfortunately I cannot at the moment con- 
sult either of these works to see if the in- 
formation throws any light on the question 
propounded by C, C, but I think it probable 
that copies of either or both of these works 
are in the B.M. Library. 

Was the Thuillier family any connection of 
the well-known Essex Huguenot family of 
Iethieullier, which is also said to have origin- 
ated in Geneva ? 

L. M. W. 


PH’S ILIAD (clxxxiv. 198).—The un- 
familiar form of the verses opening the 
Tliad is that of the First Edition. It is not 
noted in general like the revised lines, which 
should be substituted. 
: A, ae ef 


RONUNCIATION: MEDIAL NG 
(clxxxiv. 200).—Sixty or more years ago 
in Southern Ireland we always said strenth 
and lenth. This may, as often, indicate an 
earlier English usage. 
HIBERNICUS. 


OOTT (clxxxiv. 168, 238).—In the passage 
quoted concerning the Scottish zeal for 
pedigrees read ‘‘ national’’ for ‘‘ natural ”’ 
as at the second reference. 
Vv. R. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxiv. 
239 and references there given).—Possibl; 
the following instance has not been noted. The 
Jacobite Dr. Freind was sent to the Tower 


sea than Newcastle. I do not know of any 
Battery Pier there, but the tower in the back- 
ground is rather like the Low Light at North 
Shields, which stood within the enclosure of 
Clifford’s Fort, a fortification erected during 
the civil war. Could the lower picture repre- 
sent Lincoln ? 
M. H. Dopps. 


EST INDIES: LOCAL CORPS (clxxxiv. 

230).—In former days two of the oldest 
Colonial forces, borne on British Army 
strength, were (1) First West India Regi- 
ment ; (2) Royal Malta Fencible Artillery, An 
exhaustive account of the W.I. Regt. will be 
found in the ‘ History of the First West 
India Regiment, by Major A. B. Ellis’ 
(Chapman and Hall), Actual origin of this 
famous native Corps must be sought in the 
story of two earlier Colonial forces, i.e. South 
Carolina Regiment, and Malcolm’s Royal 
Rangers, raised respectively in 1779 and 1795. 
These were finally embodied in the W.I. Regt. 
in the summer of 1795. 

The picturesque West Indian uniform, 
based on that of the Algerian Zouaves, is 
scarlet tunic with white facings, dark green 
plus-four breeches, white spate and white tur- 
ban, making loose and comfortable clothing 
for a hot climate. A full-page coloured plate 
of this uniform will be found in ‘H.M. Army 
.. . by Walter Richards (including Indian 
and Colonial Forces) 3 vols. 4to. with 47 
coloured plates. Issued, undated, about 1891. 
The text contains much historical detail. 
Major Ellis remarks: ‘‘ the West Indian 
soldier’s bravery in action has often been 
tested. So long as an officer remains alive 
to lead, not a man will flinch. His favourite 
weapon is the bayonet, and the principal 
difficulty in action is to hold him back, so 
| anxious is he to close with the enemy.” 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


WNS NAMED AFTER NOVELS (s.v. 
‘ Erewhon ’) (clxxxiv. 177).—Among towns 





in March 1723. He there produced his ‘ De 
quibusdam Variolarum generibus’ and laid 
down the plan of his famous ‘ History of 
Physic, from the time of Galen to the begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century.’ (See ‘ Lon- 
don in the Jacobite Times’ by Doran, vol. i, 
p, 403.) 
R. Park. 


J L, STEWART: TWO WATER-COLOUR 

DRAWINGS (clxxxiv. 196, 209).—I sug- 
gest that the upper picture may possibly be 
at North Shields on the Tyne, nearer to the 





named after novels will be found Kenilworth 
and Woodstock, in the suburbs of Capetown, 
both assumed to be borrowed from Sir Walter 
Scott. When in South Africa, some years 
since, I felt honoured to find another suburb 
called Rosebank (after the name given to my 
house nearly forty years ago). 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ORELLI (MARIE) (clxxxiv. 168).—The 
character of ‘‘ Mavis Clare, a writer of 
tender romances,’’ appeared in the ‘ Sorrows 
of Satan,’ first published in 1895. Miss 
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Corelli here portrayed herself, ag on other 
occasions, in her many novels. In ‘God’s 
Good Man,’ first issued in 1904, she became 
heroine of the book, under the name of 
““Maryllia Vancourt.’’ Under a thin dis- 
guise this novel depicts Stratford-on-Avon 
and some of its leading inhabitants, 


Wma. JaGGARD. 


[PSE FOR ALE (clxxxiv. 167).—Is this not 

synonymous with ‘“ Ipres,’’ a kind of 
wine mentioned in ‘ Yorkshire Ale,’ 1697, p. 
3? See Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
Words,’ 2 vols., 9th edition, 1878. 

I have the impression that ‘‘Ipse’’ is a 
name given in derision to small or weak beer, 
especially as it is formed from the four final 
letters of ‘‘ swipes,’ a rural Warwickshire 
term of contempt for poor beer. 

Wma. JaGcarp. 


PUBLIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING (clxxxiv. 

104, 206).—In the summer of 1882 I spent 
my holidays at Scarborough. Then, as now, 
the Spa, which occupies an extensive sea 
frontage, was the chief attraction. Electric 
light had just been installed for the season, 
on trial; but was subsequently abandoned, 
presumably on account of the expense entailed 
thereby ; whilst the use of gas for many years 
afterwards, was again reverted to. 

F. Brapsury. 


‘ Tapton Lodge, 28, Tapton House Road, Shef- 
eld. 


UOTATION WANTED (clxxxiv. 202).—‘ 
‘“* Sunshine I have known. . .” 
This appears to be a lengthened paraphrase of 
the old saying: 
“No sunshine but hath some shadow,” 
and is found in John oc een Collection 


of English Proverbs .. . 
WM. JAGGARD. 


(From American ‘ N. & Q.’, Febnuary, 1943.) 


ALKING LIKE A DUTCH UNCLE 
(clxxxiii, 289; clxxxiv. 28).—Your in- 
quirer implies that the word Dutch in the 
phrase ‘‘ talking like a Dutch uncle ”’ is used 
in its real or regular sense. 

I think not. In my early days in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania the phrase was very 
common, so much so, in fact, that the source 
had been lost. There were many Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch—German, of course, in origin— 
in this region, and the word Dutch in the 
phrase was simply synonymous with German. 





The severe discipline observed in a great many 
of those Pennsylvania Dutch families was. 
probably responsible for the connotation. For 
in exceptionally large families children wer 
often farmed out to uncles or aunts, many of 
whom were even more severe disciplinarians 
than the parents. 

This may, however, be only contributory 
evidence and not bear directly on the origin 
of the phrase, 

Frank K. Watrer. 


UKE OF CALABRIA’S THIRD son 

(clxxxiii. 227).—Pietro d’ Aragon is alleged 
to have been legitimate: the son of Alphonso 
II of Naples and his wife Ippolita Sforza, In 
establishing this fact I turned up the name 
of Trusia Gazzella, who is put forward as 
probably the mother of the Prince of Quad- 
rata, Bisceglia, et al., second husband of 
Lucrezia Borgia, and of his sister Sancia, 
who married Gioffre Borgia, 


TIFFANY THAYER. 


IETRO DEL BALZO’S THIRD DAUGH. 
TER (clxxxiii. 345).—The wife of Pietro 
di Guerrara, Count Vasto and Venosa, Grand 
Seneschal of the Regno, was Isotta for 
Gisotta] Ginevra del Balzo. She was not the 
‘* middle ’’ sister, but Pietro del Balzo’s first- 
born child of either sex, legitimate, by his 
wife, Maria Donata (di Gabriele) Orsini. The 
offspring of Pietro appear to have been in 
this order : 
Isotta (legit.) m. Pietro Guerrara; 
Federigo (bast.) m. Costanza d’Avalos (pre 
deceased his father) ; 
Antonia (bast.) m, Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, 
Isabella ‘(legit.) m. Federigo d’Aragon (she 
later became Queen of Naples). 
Medea (bast.)—marital relations not known. 


TIFFANY THAYER. 


’ [Mr. Thayer states that a variety of authorities 
must be cited to obtain this composite, and that 
the Enciclopedia Italiana must be distrusted for 4 
blunder. ; 

Supplying the answers to his own queries—as 
Mr. Thayer has done—constitutes an anomaly in 
‘A. N. and Q’s.’ procedure. However, in view 
the nature of the questions concerned, we prefer 
to regard this as less rebuff to ‘A. N. and Q.’. 
resourcefulness than compliment to Mr. Thayer's 
ingenuity—TuHeE Eprrors.]} 


GREMLINS (clxxxiii. 287, 385; clxxxiv. 
208).—Irwin Shapiro’s ‘Make Way for 
the Gremlins’ (Saturday Review of Intera- 
ture, 26 Dec. 1942) is a runaway account 
of these new sprites, with a boxed list of nine 
wholly fanciful classifications. 
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Newsweek, 7 Sept. 1942 (p. 24), says that 
these ‘“‘ little people from a beer bottle ’’ were 
“born in 1923.’ It adds that the “ Ameri- 
can branch of the Gremlin family tree ’ has 
acquired the name of ‘* Yehudis —because 
like the violinist they are always ‘“‘ fiddling 


about.” 
JEAN SMALLENS. 


[Among six accounts of this so-called Gremlin, 
no two agree on more than an obvious generalisa- 
tion or a small detail. The new species seems 
already to have got quite out of hand—it has all 
become a matter on which the writer himself is 
completely arbitrary. Indeed, we would go a step 
beyond the English correspondent (L. M. W., 
cxxxiii, 385) and suggest that while the R.A.F. 
may have been guilty of pulling the leg of news- 
men, newsmen have probably been guilty of pull- 
ing the leg of all the rest of us. The word itself, 
however, is good enough—and so, too, the 
Observer's explanation of it—TxHe Epitors.] 


OCAL WINDS (clxxxiv. 46, 142).—Here 
in the Sacramento Valley we have the 
“Northers,’’ chief characteristic of which is 
extreme dryness. They occur at various inter- 
vals throughout the year, have a velocity of 
about twenty or thirty miles an hour and are 
usually attended by a marked rise in tempera- 
ture. I know very little about Texas but I 
believe these are as common there as here. | 
California has, also, the ‘‘ Santa Ana,”’ a 
wind that is not only dry but hot, and blows 
from the north. ave 


HOREAU’S BORROWINGS IN ‘ WAL- 

DEN ’ (clxxxiv. 46).—On the identity of 
the quatrain (‘ Walden,’ Riverside ed., 1893, 
. 139) : 
Oiscees Evans’ ‘Old Ballads’ (London, 
1810, vol. i, p. 248) carries ‘‘ The Shepherd S 
Love for Philiday.”” It gives the ‘ Muses 
Garden’ as the source. The ‘ Muses Gardin 
for Delights ’ was a compilation of poems set 
to music for the lute by Robert Jones, and 
was first published in 1610, In the 1901 
reprint by the Daniel Press at Oxford, the 
editor, William Barclay Squire, states that he 
doubts whether Jones wrote all the lyrics for 
his songs. The songs are of uneven quality. 
The first is known to be a poem by Thomas 
Campion and the last two are Italian madri- 
gals. The quatrain which Thoreau quotes 1s 
the first of six stanzas, and reads as follows: 

There was a shepheard that did live, 

And held his thoughtes as hie 
As were the mounts whereon his flockes 
Did hourely feede him by. 
JosepH LEAcH. 
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Hamlet, The Prince or the Poem? By C. 8. 
Lewis (Humphrey Milford from the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy. 1s, 6d.). 


WE have already noted in Mr. Lewis the . 
unusual mind which provokes thought. 
All that he has published of late is of arrest- 
ing quality, including this lecture, But here 
he does not claim to be a specialist and speaks 
of ‘ Hamlet’ as matter for reading and test- 
ing examinees. It is, in fact, and remains, 
one of the most successful plays the world 
knows. But the credit for it does not all 
belong to Shakespeare, and this detail, 
familiar to the audience Mr, Lewis addressed, 
does not occur to the wider public of readers. 
Kyd’s ‘ Hamlet’ has not survived but we have 
his popular ‘ Spanish Tragedy ’ with its story 
of delayed revenge for the loss of a son. Shake- 
maa ghost is a much more subtle creation 
than Kyd’s in this play, but some of the 
difficulties and crudities in ‘Hamlet’ may 
be due to Kyd’s previous drama. Shakespeare 
was a lazy adapter of other men’s work. It 
is possible, too, that he knew very well the 
attractions of a puzzle, which in our day are 
crowding the bookshops with detective tales, 
and put before the world a Hamlet whose 
motives and course of action are not always 
clear to us. We have, further, to realise the 
attitude of the original audience, while to-day 
psychology, though it makes great claims for 
itself, is not yet an exact science. In view 
of these considerations we do not find differ- 
ences among the critics so odd as Mr, Lewis 
does, though we admit that we should not 
care to defend the wildest of them. The best 
of them are at times heavy reading and we 
are not surprised when in the delightful dream 
of Shakespeare standing for a civil service 
post he was confronted with a question which 
he answered very badly— 
Because he hadn’t studied Bradley. 
Mark Twain was bright when he wrote io 
Andrew Lang: 


If a critic should start a religion it would not 
have any object but to convert the angels: and 
they wouldn’t need it. 

But stupid and fussy as critics can be, we 
do not think they deserve the rather forced 
analogies of Mr. Lewis. He divides them 
into three groups, the central and orthodox 
one including the names of Goethe, Coleridge, 
Schlegel and Hazlitt. Now, instead of many 
sweating pages on Hamlet’s delays, read) Haz- 
litt ‘On Thought and Action’: 
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Those persons who are much accustomed to 
abstract contemplation are generally unfitted for 
active pursuits and vice versé. I myself am suffi- 
ciently decided and dogmatical in my opinions, and 
yet in action I am as imbecile asa woman or a 
child. I cannot set about the most indifferent thing 
without twenty efforts, and had rather write one 
of these Essays than have to seal a letter. 


‘* My tables, meet it is I set it down,’”’ ex- 
claims Hamlet. There is something of him in 
most of us and it was the Hamlet spirit added 
to a mysterious whale that made ‘ Moby 
Dick ’ a great story. 

Vexed with the critics, Mr. Lewis is also 
rough on the commentators. When he tried 
to read Shakespeare in his ‘teens, he found 
that the character criticism of the nineteenth 
eentury stood between him and enjoyment. He 
was put off his appreciation of ‘ Richard II’ 
because they told him that the poetry illue- 
trated Richard’s weakness and the vulgar 
bustling efficiency of Bolingbroke, He thinks 
that this has happened to thousands. We 
cannot believe it. Annotation did not spoil 
our intense interest in the plays as young- 
sters. The average boy has no aesthetic 
judgment and must repeat by rote what he 
is told in the notes. But from time to time 
we have found quite young children devoted 
to Shakespeare, fascinated by the sheer 
pleasure of fine words which they cannot 
understand. That pleasure is not lost for the 
true appreciator when he does understand 
them. Mr. Lewis wisely insists: 


But the first thing is to surrender oneself to the 
poetry and the situation. It is only through them 
that you can_reach the characters, and it is for their 
sake that the characters exist. 


That is clear enough on the stage, and we do 
not see why interpretations ‘‘... compel you 
to read . . . speeches with a certain superi- 
ority, to lend on a note of ‘ insincerity ’.”’ 
Tf this is a true accusation, the unkind critic 
may ask why Mr. Lewis proceeds to add inter- 
pretations of the plays as a whole which may 
put some people off. Thus he finds that the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ hag been twisted out 
of recognition by character criticism : 

What is not explained is why anyone should 
enjoy such a depressing and confused piece of 
work. It seems to me that what we actually enjoy 
is something quite different. The real play is not 
s0 much about men as about metals. 


We note, however, with pleasure, Mr. 


Lewis’s idea of the central theme of ‘ Ham- 
let.’ It is, put into common words, the worry 


about what happens after death. ig’ ; 
let’ the pod 


true hero is man, haunted man—man with his mind 
on the frontier of two worlds, man unable ‘éiths 

quite to reject or quite to admit the supernatural 
man struggling to get something done as mam has 
struggled from the beginning, yet in¢apable of | 
achievement because of his inability to understand 
either himself or his fellows or the real quality 

the universe which has produced him. : 


So there is greatness and mystery j 
play throughout and that darkness eli 
Hamlet and the whole tragedy. Hereal 
Mr. Lewis has mentioned ‘ Measure 
Measure ’ but he has not quoted those yi 
and terrible speculations on the after: 
which end with the declaration that the 
we can suffer, while we live, ‘is a par 
to what we fear of death.” How brief, 405. 
is that life! Shakespeare seems so often to 
be thinking. The passing of the human 
pageant aprely discomposed Prospero, ‘when 
all his magic had worked as he wished, and 
on the gaiety of a ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ intrudes the comment, “So quick 
bright things’ come to confusion. ’’ 
A Dictionary of Abbreviations, with especial 

attention to war-time abbreviations, by Brie 

Partridge (with the able assistance @ 

several other victims). Allen and Unwin 
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E have tested this useful book. It has not 
disappointed us of E. & O.E., P.B 
S.A. We could have found ‘‘ Flak” in 

So far we have only missed n.c. (no charge), 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undert 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do. not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of ch 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, correspond 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contrib 
in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to ane 
contributor, correspondents are requested to p 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the nur 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter 

THe Manager will be pleased to forward ff 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses 
friends which readers may like to send to him 
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